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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Depaktmfa t t of the Interior, 

Office of Education, 
Washington, />. ('., Sej'tnnber 2o, 1930 . 

Sir: With exceptions so few that they stand out prominently, the 
professional possibilities of the school principalship have not been 
realized. The reasons for this state of affairs are not pertinent here. 
It is enough to note that schools of education are stuping the situa- 
tion, are attempting to analyze conditions, are trying to attract prom- 
ising men and women to this calling, and are providing professional 
courses for them. In 1923 Cubherley, in his The Principal and his 
, School, outlined the duties, responsibilities, and opportunities in the 
elementary principalship. A year Infer Koos, in his The High- 
School Principal, provided a cross section of the situation in our high 
schools. A manuscript prepared by Frank Kale Foster, Assistant 
professor of education,, State University of Washington, gives a picture 
of 'the situation in the junior high school. Inasmuch as the junior 
high school is a young and rapidly spreading unit in American school 
systems and the most thoroughly American unit in them, I am con- 
fident that Professor Foster’s findings will be. read with great interest 
and profit. 

Since we have here a contribution to our understanding both of the 
principalship and of the junior high school, I recommend that this 
9 manuscript be issued as a bulletin of the Office of Education. 

Respectfully submitted. ’ . . 

W.v John Cooper, 

Commissioner. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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STATUS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

• 

Chapter I. — Introduction 


The past two decades of pioneering in the reorganization of the 
American 8-4 plan of education have quite firmly fixed the junior 
high school as an fjrticulate unit yi 'our educational system. The 
reorganization has been perfected in spite of diverse opinions and 
pressures in the absence of orderly facts. In the course of growth, 
maladjustments called for changes. In order that the changes 
be progressive with more efficient procedures, there has been a 
tendency to study the ailments of this new institution in piecemeal 
fashion as they have appeared. Methods, curricula, building organi- 
zation, teacher status, and various other phases of junior high school 
organization have been studied. Strangely, there has been an evident 
disregard for ther principal of the junior high school as a functional 
part in the reorganization. Obviously, the principal has the responsi- 
bility of molding the destiny of the institution. 

We have taken for granted that the problems and functions of any 
school executive are fundamentally the same. Despite the reorgani- 
zation for instructional and administrative purposes, the assumption 
has been made that the organizers and administrators of this new unit 
with its multiple new problems have completed metamorphosis in 
terms of the specific functions of the junior high school. Is this 
assumption valid? To answ’er this question we must know something 
about the administrators of these schools. Doubtless, the status of, 
the junior high 9chool principal is a wide variable, but tendencies 
can be indicated. 

The facts 'concerning the junior high school principal presented in 
this study indicate the teaching. personnel, schedules, and building 
organizations, the social status of the principal, his specific academic 
and professional preparation, his educational experience and salary, 
his administrative and -Supervisory organizations and duties, and 
his community contacts and professional interests. 

Probably no other field of public-school administration has been 
subjected to so rigorous study as the elementary-school princjpalship. 
Prior to 1928, no attempt had been made to assimilate the s^atter^i 
studies bearing on this functionary* A committee of the department 
of elementary-school principals of the National Education Association 
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assembled materials bearing directly and indirectly upon the standards 
and training for the oflice of elementary-school principal. The 
report, which is publishedfas the Seventy Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, describes comprehensively the exist- 
ing conditions in the elementary -school principals’hip. 

The city superintendent of schools occupies a position of national 
importance with respect to the universal acceptance of the principle 
-of local school control.* Although the office of superintendent of 
schools is relatively recent in origin in American education, three 
important studies have been made which bear on the problems of 
this oflice. The question of the relation of*the city superintendent 
to the board of education was studied by Thcisen in 1917. The legal 
status of the superintendent of schools was defined by Morrison in 
1922. The outstanding study of the city superintendent of schools 
for the purposes of comparison with the junior' high school principal 
was reported by Douglass in 1923, wherein the educational experience, 
academic and professional training, salary, and extent of authority 
of the city superintendent* are defined. 

Tho status of tho high-school principal has been view'od from vari- 
ous angles. A synopsis of the regional studies has been given by 
Eikenberry; hence no attempt will bo made to review these contribu- 
tions. There are, however, three outstanding studies of the second- 
ary-school principal of national scope. In 1923, Eikenberry made 
a study of tho high-school principally means of two questionnaires, 
'through the Office of Education involving 1,510 replies from one 
questionnaire and 1,123 replies from tho other. Two additional 
'*• questionnaires were mailed to State superintendents and departments " 
and schools of education. In this report, the principal of fully 
accredited high schools is treated with respect to his academic and 
professional training, educational experience, Stato and local require- 
ments, salary, source of supply, duties, and responsibilities. In 1924, 
Koos reported tho status of tho high-school principal in 421 high 
schools in cities with population ranges from 1,000 to 100,000. The 
principal was treated with respect to sex distribution, salary, educa- 
tional preparation, undergraduate expectations, educational experi- 
ence, tenuro, administrative ana supervisory activities, and duties. 
# The status of the high-school principal has been reviewed on 'the 
basis of an activity analysis by Draper in* 1925. The study involves 
441 high-9chool principals in schools grouped into four classes accord- 
ing to enrollments. The purposes of the study were to. determine the 
extent of-profcssionalization of tho ^high-school principal and to ascer- 
tain tho amount of supervision that the principal is able to give to hri 
school, % 

Thore are two additional regional studies of tho high-school prin- 
cipal which are valuable for comparative purposes. Hinton investi- 
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gated a selected group of high-school principals in the Middle West 
States in 1922. The salaries, preparation, and professional outlook 
of the principal were reviowed The investigation directed by Davis 
under the auspices of tho North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools involves replies from 1,350 public high schools. 
This study defines the conception which principals have of their 
position and the factor of actual administration of their offices. 

Data concerning the junior high school principal which are available 
in junior high school collegiate texts and professional publications 
will be treated in connection with specific phases of the present study 
as occasion warrants. 

The materials for the present study were obtained by tw’o question- 
naires. The first questionnaire, an evaluating questionnaire, was 
mailed to city superintendents having junior high-school organiza- 
tions. An identical form was mailed to 50 men in the fWd of sec- 
ondary educational theory who are primarily interested in the junior 
high school. This questionnaire was mailed in January, 19?8. In 
February, 1928, a second questionnaire was mailed by the Office of 
Education of the Department of the Interior to all junior high schools 
with grade 7- 8-9 organizations appearing on the list of public junior 
high schooler Returns were received from 440 junior high-school 
principals, representing 52.4 per cent of all who received tho question- 
naire. The distribution of the returns from tho Office of Education 
questionnaire is presented in Table 1. 

All of the Office of Education questionnaires were tabulated accord- , 
ing to geographical divisions for the purpose of indicating significant 
differences due to sectional standards. A sixfold grouping of the 
States was irtade, as follows: • 


North Atlantic: * 

Connecticut. * 
Maine. 

Massachusetts# 

New Hampshire. 
Rhode Island. 
Vermont. 

New Jersey, 

New Y'ork. 
Pennsylvania. 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware. 

District of Columbia. 
Florida. 

Georgia. 

Maryland. 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Virginia. 

West Virginia. 


North Central: 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 

I owa. 

Kansas. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio. 

South Dakota. 
* Wisconsin. 
South Central: 
Alabama. 
Arkansas. 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 


South Central — Con. 
Mississippi. 
Oklahoma. 
Tennessee. 
Texas. 
Mountain: 

Arizona. 

Colorado. 

Idaho. 

l^gptana. 

Nevada. 

New Mexico. 
Utah. 

Wyoming. 

Pacific: 

California. 

Oregon. 

Washington. 
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For the purposes of this study the foregoing geographical divisions 
will be abbreviated in cc^umn headings, as follows: North Atlantic 
(N. A.) South Atlantic (S. A.), North Central (N. C.), South Central 
(S. C.), Mountain (Mt.), and ’Pacific ^Pac.). 

For 'descriptive and comparative purposes the returns fr^m the 
OHice of Education questionnaire w’ere classified according to a five- 
fold distribution according to the school enrollments, as follows: 

Group I: Schools with enrollments of 100 pupils or fewer. 

Group II: Schools with enrollments of 101 to 250. 

Group III: Schools with enrollments of 251 to 500. 

Group IV: Schools \yith enrollments of 501 to 1,000. 

Group V: Schools w r ifch enrollments of 1 ’001 or more. 

The use of the roman numerals. will remain constant throughout 
the present study as'all other numerical orders will be indicated by 
Arabic notations. D 

A largo number of items in the study arc treated in respect to the 
sex of the principal. In title headings which involve a differentiation 
between sexes, the letter (M) will refer to men and the letter (W) will 
refer to women. 

* 

The standards for interpretation of the data from city superintend- 
ents and professors of education are set up in Chapter II. 

Table 1 is a distribution of the returns from the Office of Education 
questionnaire according to geographical divisions, classes of schools, 
and sex of the principal. The per cent of all the principals in the 
various geographical divisions responding to the questionnaire runs 
as follows: North Atlantic, 42.9; South Atlantic* 46.2; North Central, 
56; South Contral, 40; Mountain, 47.7; and Pacific, 59.8. Of the 440 
returns 4.5 per cent were from schools having 100 or fewer enrollments; 
9.8 per cent came from schools having 101 to 250 enrollments; 19.8 
per cent from schools with enrollments of 251 to 500; 35.7 per cent 
from schools with enrollments of 501 to 1,000; and^0.2'per cent from 
schools writh enrollments of more than 1.OO0. 


Table 1 . — Number of principals returning the Office of Education questionnaire 



Total 


t 


Chapter II. — The Evaluating Questionnaire from City Super- 
intendents and Professors of Education 


In the final analysis of tho data in a status study, the query naturally 
arises as to the source of the criteria for the evaluation of such data. 
The comparative data .which exist in contemporary studies of similar 
context aro one valuable criterion. An additional item for evalu- 
ation is introduced in this study in the form of data derived from a 
complementary questionnaire. For the purposes of this study the 
complementary questionnaire will be cited as “the evaluating ques- 
tionnaire." 

During tho spring of 1928, tho evaluating questionnaires wero 
mailed to 150 superintendents of cities having the junior high school 
organization. The sizes and the locations of the cities were selected 
at random from tho list of public junior high schools. One hundred 
and four usable returns were received. In addition, the same ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to a group of 50 men in the collegiate field of 
seepndary education in various colleges and universities throughout 
the United States. There w r ere 25 usuablo rotums obtained from 
this source. 

For the purposes of analysis and description of tho responses from 
the city superintendents, the returns will ho classified under the 
arbitrary sizc-of-the-city grouping, according to the city populations 
as listed in the United States Census report for 1920. 

The classification of the returns from city superintendents follows: 


Group I. 25,000 population or fewer. 

Group II » 25,000 to 50,000 population. 

Group Ilf... I 60,000 to 100,000 population. 

Group iy.v 100,000 to 600,000 population. 

Group V *. 500,000 population or more. 


The distribution of the returns from city superintendents according 
to location will bo a standard sixfold classification which will be fol- 
lowed throughout tho study, as follows: (y North Atlantic, (2) 
South Atlantic, (3) North Central, (4)' South Central, (5) Moun- 
tain, and (6) Pacific. ' 

The segregation of the States undor tho foregoing headings cor- 
responds to the segregation under the identpal divisions in the intro- 
duction to the study. 

118070—30 2 
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Though the greater percentage of the returns represent the North 
Atlantic and the North Central States, the distribution of the junior 
high schools is relatively large in these two sections of the. country 
when compared with other sections of the Nation. The distribution 
appears to be representative. 

The returns from the men engaged in professional training work 
of collegiate nature will be treated as a composite group, irrespective 
of the size or location of the institution. 

Age Consideration for Junior High School Principalship 

The consideration of age as a factor in selecting junior high school 
principals by city superintendents and professors of education was 
considered an important factor. While we recognize that 'age is not 
a fixed factor in the selection of principals, the choice of those reporting 
indicates a tendency toward a preferred ago. 


Tadle 3 . — Age range of junior high school principals as an appointment considera- 
tion by city superintendents and professors of education 



Table 3 reveals a variety of judgments in considering age as a factor 
in selecting junior high school principals. Though the minimum age 
considered ranges from 20 years in the smaller cities to 35 years in all 
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groups, it is significant that 65 per cent of the superintendents con- 
sidered the age range ©f 25-29 as a minimum age to be considered, 
I and 52 per cent of the professors of education agreed with this judg- 
ment. In the consideration of the maximum age, there appears to be 
diversity in opinion. The greatest percentage of superintendents — 
31 per cent — indicate the age range of 40-44 as the maximum age 
considered and. 60 per cent include the 40-49 step as the maximum 
age considered. The same irregularity in the choice of the maximum 
age to be considered occurs^ in the responses of the professors of edu- 
cation. The greatest percentage of professors of education, 36 per 
cent, indicate the range 50-54 as the maximum age to be considered. 
Agreement on the most desirable age for junior high school principal- 
ship appointment is more pronounced. Sixty per cent of the super- 
intendents report the range 30-34 as the most desirable age, and 72 
per cent of the professors of education indicate the same range as the 
most desirable age in the consideration of condidates for junior high 
school principafehips. Ninety per cent of the superintendents report 
the range of 30-39 as the most desirable age, while SOper cent of the 
professors of education agree that 30-39 is the most desirable age. 

Sex Consideration for Junior High School Principalship 

In the consideration of candidates for the junior high school prin- 
cipalship, the sox of the applicant often plays an • important part. 
Most of the status studies have revealed an unequal proportion of 
men and women. The economic status of teaching has been a deter- 
ring factor in choosing teaching as a profession for many men. 

Table 4 presents a tabulation of responses from the city superin- 
tendents and professors of education regarding choice between sexes 
for junior high school principalships. * 

Table 4. — Choice of sex for junior high school principalship by city superintendent * 

wwrf professors of education 


Man 


1 1 roup 


Woman 


| iJB* n— .j"— 4 


II... 


27 


H ! 
» I 


IV 4 

v ; ,« 

11 i 

8 

* 

0 

0 

’ 

Total superintendents . J 4A 

M 

3 

Professors of education I 1 

24 

0 


The uses of the terms “invariably M and “preferred " connote the following: If a man is considered for the 
position of principal and a woman will not be considered, or vice vem, ths choioe is Indicated as “Invari- 
able." If both men and women are oonsldered and man or women is given drat choice, tbe choice of m is 
Indicated as "preferred." • 
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Superintendents invariably select a man in 44.2. per cent of the 
cases reported, and 52.8 per cent prefer a man. Three cases of the 
104 reporting irtdicate a preference for a woman principal and these 
preferences occur in the two smallest groups of cities. The selection 
of professors of education indicates unanimqus choice of a man for the 
principalship. The percentage of professors of education who would 
invariably select a man for 'the position is relatively small. That 
theory accords closely with practice in this regard is revealed by 
Table 4. 

Marital Status Consideration for Junior High School Principalship 

The marital status of the classroom teacher is defined by law in 
some sections of the Nation. Married women are often barred from 
.appointment in pubjje schools. In the selection of the junior high 
school principal, the marital status of the candidate is often con- 
sidered. ^\n enumeration of the choice of city superintendents and 
professors of education is presented in Table 5. 

Table 5. — Martial status as a consideration in junior high school principalship 
by city superintendents atid professors of education 


Siugle 


Married 


Group 


Invari- 

ably 


Invari- 

ably 


Preferred 


L- 

II 

111 . 

IV. 

V. . 



Total superintendent s *. ... 

Professors ofVlucat ion * . 

i 

J 1 superintendent did not reply. 

1 2 professors of education did not reply, and I said, “ No consideration. ” 

The data of the foregoing table places a preference for married men 
and women for the’ junior high school principalship. Less than 
9 per cent of the superintendents prefer or require single principal. 
Almost 14 per cent of the superintendents invariably select married 
applicants. Almost 80 per cent of the superintendents prefer married 
principals. 

Where Shall We Seek the Junior High School Principals? 

f 

The question often arises in the consideration of the junior high 
school principalship, “Shall we take some one from our local corps, or 
go <rstside?” Only 13 per cent of the city superintendents prefer to 
go outside the local systems in selecting a junior high school principal. 
Three per cent invariably would select the principal outside the local 
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system. Tho weight of the 16 oases making invariable or preferred 
selections outside their local systems falls in the small city groups. 
Four professors of education, indicating a choice of candidates from 
outside the local system, expressed the choice on the basis that the 
most desirable candidate was not available in the local corps. The 
tendency for the smaller schools to indicate an outside source of 
selection was probably due to the limited number of desirable candi- 
dates in those systems. 


Which Types of Experience are Valuable for the Junior High School 

Principalship? 

One of the universal questions that confronts an applicant for a 
position in the public schools relates to the types of experience he has 
had. Though we may assume that all t ypes of experience are assets 
for the junior high school principalship, tho emphasis on specific 
experiences as indicated by city, superintendents and professors of 
education is pertinent. Table 6 presents the various types of admin- 
istrative and teaching experience which city superintendents and 
professors of education require or prefer for the junior high school 
'l principalship. 


Table 6. — TypcoJ previous experience of canditlatcs for junior high school principal- 
ship considered by city superintendents and professors of education 


i 

Profcs* 




City superintendents 




1 

1 sore of 











School experience considered 

, educa- 
tion 

I 


all 

m | 

IV • 

V i 

Total 


pre- 





1 




. 



ferred 



“ l 

l 







i 

i 

i i 

I ' 

P * 

1 1 

V » 

I 1 ' !• 1 

!" 

r 1 

P« 

1 i 

Y i 

i 

! * 

5 

4 

5 

t 

7 * 

f 

i 

i 

10 

11 

i 

12 

1 

13 

Elementary: 

i 


* 



1 



1 

• 1 


Teacher 

14 

3 

10 

0 


1 ! 7 

i 

2 

3 

5 

2S 

Supervisor (special subjects) 

S 

<1 i 

5 

0 

y , 

. o ! * 

i 

0 

2 

1 

12 

Principal.,. 

14 

2 

21 

l ! 

i ; 

i 

I 2 1 

K 

9 

0 

.*) 

Junior In^cii school. 







i 

j 




Teacher.... 

10 

3 

22 1 

0 

0 

0 12 

1 2 ' 

8 

3 

S 

M 

Sujxirvisor (special subjects) 

10 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 6 

i “i 

1 1 

3 

1 

20 

Vice principal . .. 

24 

2 

29 

0 

12 

V 11 



7 

6- 

70 

Senior high school: 







1 1 





Teacher 

9 

2 

10 

0 

4 

1 H 

1 1 ! 

3 1 

2 

4 

! 27 

Supervisor (special subjects) 

ft 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 3 

ft* 2 • 

1 

0 1 

13 

Vice principal 


1 

7 1 

0 

1 

1 9 

0 

& : 

f> 

2 

; 27 

Principal 

,S 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 6 

n 

o , 

1 

3 

14 

City sui>erintendent of schools 

5 

I 

2 

1 

4 

0 2 

0 

l 

0 

2 

9 

Junior college: 





1 

; 

I 

1 




• 

Toacher 

1 

0 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 I 

• n 

l 

0 

0 1 

4 

Supervisor (special subjects) 

1 


1 


l 


o 

3 


. O 

! 3 

Principal - 

h 

n 

l 4 j 

1 ! 

: i : 

0 1 

0 

1 


1 

4 

Normal school: 





1 

, 

l 



1 

1 

Teacher 

l 

0 

S 

0 

2 

0 3 

n 

2 

1 

0 

13 

Supervisor (special subjects) 

\ 

n 

1 1 

: 0 

1 

0 o 

0 

1 


0 

3 

Principal 

2 , 

0 

I 

0 

l 

0 0 

. 0 

1 


0 

3 

Technical anti vocational school; 



1 

1 


t 

1 





Teacher 

l 

0 

2 i 

1 0 

0 

0 : 3 

1 0 

2 

1 1 

0 

8 

Principal ^ 

2 

0 

2 

1 0 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 

1 1 

1 0 

0 

Other types of school experience— Extracur- 



1 

1 


i 






ricular sociological service* etc 

2 

0 

1 | 

j 1 

0 

.0 | 1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

5 

i — , 

* l 












1 " I" equal* invariably; "P" equals preferred. 
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The agreement on specific types of' experience as requisite for the 
junior high school principalship is pronounced. Seventy per cent of 
the superintendents prefer an applicant who has had experience as a 
junior high school vice principal, and 6 per cent would require this 
type of experience. Ninety-six per cent of the professors of educa- 
tion prefer a candidate with experience as a junior high school vice 
principal. Fifty-four per cent of the superintendents indicate a 
preference for the candidate with experience as a junior high school 
teacher and 5 per cent require this type of experience. In like manner, 
G7 per cent of the professors of education report a preference for the 
candidate with junior high school teacher experience. Fifty per cent 
of the city superintendents prefer a candidate with elementary prin- 
cipalship experience, and 6 per cent require this experience. Fifty- 
eight. per cent of the professors of education report an equal choice 
between elementary principalship experience and elementary teacher 
experience. >• ' 

City superintendents and professors of education arc agreed that 
the experience as junior high school vice principal is the most desirable 
experience for the juhior high school principalship. Experience as a 
junior high school teacher appears to he ‘the next most desirable 
experience by both superintendents and professors of education. 
They agree upon the elementary principalship in third greatest fre- 
quency, except that the professors of education indicated the elemen- 
tary teacher experience an equal number of times. 

Since only 27 per cent of the superintendents indicate a preference 
for the senior high school experience, either as teacher, vice principal, 
or principal, a question might, be raised concerning the desirability of 
considering senior high school experience in greater favor as n requisite 
for the junior high school principalship. Unquestionably, the success 
of the junior high school will depend upon an articulate understanding 
by the principal of the grade units, both below and above the junior 
high school. 

Academic Preparation for the Junior High School Principalship 

In the selection of junior high school principals, the extent of the 
candidate’s academic training is a pertinent consideration. During 
the last few years there has been a tendency to consider two years of 
normaUschool training as a minimum for elementary -school work and 
graduation from a 4-year college or university as a minimum for high- 
school work. The advent of the junior high school presented a ques- 
tion of defining a standard of academic preparation for those engaged 
in various capacities in this new unit. Many conceived the junior 
high school to be essentially an elementary school, while others 
insisted that the new unit was fundamentally a secondary school. 
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State laws have failed to recognize the junior high school as a legal 
institution in many instances and the old certification laws have 
separated the instructional staff in terms of the degree held; thus 
normal-school graduates are confined to instruction in seventh and 
eighth grade subjects. What is the attitude of superintendents and 
professors of education concerning the extent of academic preparation 
for the junior high school principalship? 

Table i . Types of general academic preparation for junior high school pruicipal- 
nhip considered by city superintendents and professors of education 






( 

' i t > 

suj>orintrndents 


J’rofes- 












, sors of 



I 



* 






ediun- 

Types of preparation 


a 


HI 

1 

, 1V : 

i V 

j Total ( lion 


I » 

P » 

1 1 

r i 

1 I i 

V 1 

fl 

17 

i 

1 1 

V 1 

I i F * I i pi 

i 

1 

• o 

s 

4 

5 

j * 

7 

! * 

• 

i 

10 

11 

a IS 14 IS 

1 

----- y 

Graduate of a 4-year blph school 

,)s 


11 ; 


1 ' 

* 17 

1 

14 

i i 

0 

9 

o 

: 90 7 22 3 

Normal -school graduate 

University graduate with: 

3 

13 

1 ! 

0 

0 

i 

q 

•o 

4 

0 

3 

4 40 1 H 

Bachelor’s degree 

20 
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1 M I" equals invariably; M I J " equals preferred. 

9 1 said “ not needed 1 said “not particularly desirable”; 1 SAid “no handicap." Professors of edu- 
dtion mentioned the following specific preparations in the few cases indicated by Uiu number follow- 
ing tho item mentioned. Sodal studies, 1; biological si lenups, 2; vocational education, 2; educational 
psychology, 2. 

The required and preferred choices of city superintendents and 
professors of education are presented in Table 7. 

Graduation from a 4-year high school, or tho equivalent, is an 
unquestioned requisite for the junior higlk school principalship by 
both city superintendents and professors of education. Of the 97 
superintendents answering this part of the questionnaire, 90 invari- 
ably require graduation from the 4-year high school, or equivalent, 
and 7 indicate a preference for this training. Professors of education 
would require high-school graduation as a requisite in 22 cases, and 
they prefer high-school graduation in three cases. 

The normal school graduate is considered by 45 per cent of the 
city superintendents und 36 per cent of the professors of education. 
Only four of the superintendents would require normal-school gradu- 
ation and one of the professors of education would require normal- 
school graduation for the junior high school principalship. The 
size of the city appears to make no difference in the desired prepara- 
tion of the candidates. 

There is an evfdent desire or requirement by city superintendents 
and professors of education that the junior high 'school principal 
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should be a graduate of a 4-year higher institution with the bachelor 
degree. The sLe of city appears to make no difference in the desired 
or requisite amount of training of collegiate level. Sixty-seven 
per cent of the' superintendents reporting in Group I require the 
bachelor’s degree as a requisite to the junior high school principalship, 
and 33 per cent state a preference for the bachelor’s degree. Approx- 
imately the same choice exists in each group of cities. Professors 
of education would require the bachelor’s degree in 80 per cent of the 
cases reported. 

The study by Koos 1 reveals an anticipated increase in the proportion 
holding higher degrees from the group of smallest cities to the group of 
largest communities. In the present study the superintendents of 
the three larger groups of cities indicate a desire for the master’s degree 
more frequently than do superintendents of the two small city groups. 
The percentages of superintendents mentioning the master’s degree 
as desired or required from Group I to Group V, respectively, are „ 
27, 50, 72, 5G, and 55 per cent of those reporting. Practically 81 
per cent of the professors of education would require or prefer the" 
master’s degree for the junior high school principal. 

The doctorute has slight significance in the junior high school 
principalship. Just 3 of the 97 superintendents answering this 
portion of the questionnaire indicated a profereifbafor the doctorate 
degree. Three of the 25 professors of education made comments 
indicating disregard of the doctorate as desired or required in the 
junior high school principal. “Not needed,”- “Not particularly 
desirable,” and “No handicap” indicate slight emphasis on the 
doctorate as far as professors of education are concerned. This 
attitude is probably a' fair interpretation of the 94 “no responses” 
of city superintendents on the doctorate as a principalship requisite. 

Should the principal be a specialized technician or shoidd he possess 
a spread of training of liberalizing content? The responses of super- 
intendents and professors of education indicate an emphasis upon the 
liberal training. Thirty-three per cent of the superintendents ex- 
pressed a choice for the candidate who ’was trained^jn liberal arts. 
Sixty per cent of the professors of education indited a preference 
for the liberal background of training. Practicatty 23 per cent of 
the superintendents expressed a choice for ft' principal who was trained 
in the professional phases of his work. Fifty two per cent of the 
professors of education enumerated* education as a desired or required 
preparation for the principalship. This was probably taken for 
granted by thoso who did not respond. 

Superintendents aud professors of education are apparently agreed 
that tho high-school principal should he a high-school graduate, a 

1 Koos, Leonard V., The hlgh-scbooJ principal, p, 21. 
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college graduate, and trained in the field of liberal arts and education. 
Normal-school training and the master's degree are considered as 
valuable requisites for the junior high-school principalship. 


Professional Factors a. id the Junior High School Principalship 

/ 

The responses to the question on minimum requirements in educa- 
tion, extent 'of the applicant’s publications of books and articles, 
and recency of attendance at summer school as points considered 
by superintendents and professors of education for the junior high 
school principalship were too incomplete to permit ofdetailed analysis. 
The question of minimum hours in education is specified by law in 
many States as a basis for certification. The limited responses 
of both city superintendents and professors of education centered 
around 30 quarter hours ns a minimum. Publications were a factor 
for consideration, hut the emphasis was limited. Recency of attend- 
poe at summer school ranged from “no consideration” to a require- 
ment of attendance within the past year. The tendency appears to 
be ‘‘once within the past three years.” 

The lists of desired and required professional courses mentioned 
by city superintendents and professors of education are as follows : 


CITY Sf PKIUNTKN’DEN'TS 


Index 

No. 


(’oursc 


Per cent 
imlirat* 
in? I ho 
rnhrso as- 
desired or 
required 


Index | 
Xn. I 

? 

4 


roup* 


i Per rent 
I indicat- 
ing the 
course ns 
•desired or 
required 


27 Junior hiph scfWl nrgnmmt inn 1 

, and administration _ 

-14 Psychology of adolescence 
7. High-xehool curriculum. 

3 Principles of secondary edurn- 
lion 


2 * l ; Fducational measurements 

inn ( - 27. Vocational guidance 

l*Ti | 12 1 Kducaiionnl psychology 

Hi 11 , Schools supervision ... . 

1 History of education 

M , 17 ] Educational methods 

i I 


*0 

Ml 

XX 

x7< 

K4 

H2 


PROFESSORS OF EDUCATION 



12 Educational psychology 

27 Junior hiph school organisation 

and administration,. ... 

5 I Ugh-sWiw)! curricula 

21 Mental tests 

3 Principles of secondary educa- 
tion 


100 

W 

02 

02 

XX i 


20 

in 

11 

14 

27* 

22 


Fducallonal measurements 

Practice teaching 

School supervision 

Psychology of adolescence. 

Vocational guidance 

Statistical method 


X8 

xi 

XI 

XI 

XI 

76 


All of the remaining courses were mentioned in less than 75 per 
cent of the cases reporting. There is one Ariking inference to ho 
drawn from these two lists in comparison. All of the courses men- 
tioned by superintendents, except courses 1 and 17, are included by 
75 per cent of the professors of education. Courses numbered 10, 21, 
and 22 are included by 75 per cent of the professors of education, 
though not mentioned by 75 per cent of the city superintendents. 

1 1 8010 — 30%— 3 
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Though the majority, of the courses included in the two lists are old 
in the professional curriculum and other studies indicate that most 
principals in secondary schools have taken them, there is a distinct 
emphasis placed upon some of the newer materials of the curriculum, 
namely: Educational measurements, psychology, vocational guidance, 
mental tests, and statistical methods. The specific course on junior 
hifeh school organization and administration, which is a professional i 
outgrowth of the practical advance of the junior high school, receives 
emphasis of the first order by superintendents, and is second only to 
educational psychology in the choice of the professors of education. 

Summary 

1 . The most desirable age for the junior high school principnlship 
ranges from 30 to 35 years according to 60 per cent of the city superin- 
tendents and 72 per cent of the professors of education. There is no 
dogmatic maximum age standard. A consideration of a man’s (|uali- * 
lications and ability for the specific position is a better criterion than 
age to employ in the appointment of the junior high ^hool principal. 

2. City superintendents and professors of educawn give greater 
consideration to men applicants than to women for the junior high 
school principalship and they prefer that the principal be married. 

3. There is a general acceptance of the policy of selecting the junior 
high school principal from the local teaching corps. 

$4- The types of educational experience considered most desirable 
for the junior high school principalship are in order: Junior high 
school vice principal, junior high school teacher, elementary school 
principal. 

5. The academic training of the junior high school principal is an 
important consideration, with graduation from a 4-year institution of 
collegiate rank as a standard of preparatii|jn required and the master’s 
degree indicated as desirable. The doctorate is not considered essen- 
tial for tho junior high school principalship. 

6. Liberal arts tfaining is considered by 33 per cent of the superin- 
tendents and 60 per cent of the professors of education as a desirable 
preparation for the junior high school principalship. 

7. Training in the professional phases of tho work is an important 
consideration by superintendents in the selection of their junior high 
school principals. 

8. More than 75 per cent of the superintendents and professors of 
education reporting mentioned the following professional courses as 
desirable: Junior high school organization and administration, psy- 
chology of adolescence, high-school curriculum, principles of secondary' 
education, educational measurements, vocational guidance, educa- 
tional psychology, and school supervision. 


Chapter III. — Personal Information Regarding Junior High 

School Principals * 


The four that tin* junior high school, a now and euphoqjous name, 
may result in reorganization in name only necessitates an analysis of 
the principalslup, the-ndministrutive position which' determines just 
what the institution is to he. 

Sex of Junior High School Principals 

The proportion of men and women in the elomentary-sphool prin- 
cipalship has been reported 1 to be in favor of women. In the reor- 
ganization in terms of the junior high school, there has been a question 
whether the predominance of women as administrators would carry 
over into the new organization. The following distribution of 
junior high school principals involved in this study is according to 
sex and classes of schools. 


Tahi.e S . — X umber ami per cent of men and women principal s tn 4 J,0 junior high 

school* 


Ua V 
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1 

38 

73 

j 
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55.0 

88. 4 

83.9 

86. 6 i 93. 2 

86.8 
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9 

5 

14 

2i 1 e 

58 

Percent . . ..! .. 

45.0 

11. 6 

16. 1 

13. 4 0.8 

13.2 

Total 

20 

/ 43 

87 

3 

- i 

r- 

n 

440 


For the major part, the position of junior high school principal is 
filled by men. There is a distinct tendency toward the selection of 
jnen for the principalship in the larger schools. Only in schools com- 
prising Group I do we find a tendency to engage a greater proportion 
of women in comparison with the other classes of schools. A com- 
parison of„ the findings in related studies on the sex status of the 
principal is presented in Table 9. 


O 

ERIC 


1 Seventh yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals, p. 170. 
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I a bi.r 9, Sex f<tatns of pri net /mis ns reported in related .s Indies 


/ 


Vtilhors of slmlies 


Ko< is : 1 w 

llinh •school principal 

Dmi>cr : 1 

1 1 ish-school principal .. . 

Seventn Yearbook; 1 

Flementary principals. . . 

Lunrihenr * 

Junior high school principal 
4 Present study . ... 

— 1 Kuos, L, V. The h^h-school princinal, p. 10. 

! KobcftM, A. ( and l)ra|>er, K. M ;ol I igti-schixd principal us adnunistrutor. p 
■^venlh ^ oarhook of Department of Klenientai >i hool Principals, p 170 . 

4 laiiirilxTtf, L. I) Personal rumiminicunoii. 


Per (*rnt , Per cent 
mei women 


90. 3 I 

94.j^ 

4/f 0 

96. 4 
h6. h , 


5.2 

55.0 

4.6 

13.2 


19. 


Obviously, the 1 junior high school and the senior high school are 
administered by men. Professors Koos and Draper conclude (hut- the 
profession of high-school principal is being taken over by men. 
Although the number of women principals in the elementary schools 
still exceeds the number of men, there is ample reason to believe that 
the proportion of men in thp elementary school principalship will 
increase as the professional and economic status of that position is 
improved. i 

With regard to the sex status of the junior high school principal in 
larger cities the findings of Lundberg agree with the findings of the 
present study. Reference to Table 4 reveals the consideration which 
city superintendents and professors of education give k) sex in the 
selection of junior high school principals. Undoubtedly, the tendency 
is definitely toward n decreasing number of women as junjoirhigh 
school principals. 




Marital Status of the Junior High School Principal 


The distribution according to martial status of junior high school 
principals presented in Table 10 discloses 'the relative number of 
married and single men and women by classes of schools. The total 
percentage of married men stands in inverse ratio to the percentage 
.of married women principals. The relative number of married and 
single men and women by classes of schools bears little significance 
except for the fact that a greater percentage of women are single and 
the majority of these women are engaged in schools of small size. 
Doubtless the great percentage of married men with domestic obliga- 
tions assures a higher degree of tenure and stability in the profession 
^junior high school principal. 
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r l able 10. — M-arital status of junior high school prittcijials 
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No women reported. 


The preferences of city superintendents with regard to the marital 
status of candidates for the junior high school principalslnp presented 
in Table 5 are in close, harmony with existing.conditions in the prin- 
cipalship. The nine cases of required or preferred single status 
listed in this table are probably women since a considerable number of 
systems do not employ married women. 


Past and Present Plans of Junior High School Principals 

A number of tangents strike upon the professional phases of the 
junior high school principalslnp. The priheipals cooperating in this 
study were asked to indicate their occupational plans as undergradu- 
ates, their intentions of remaining in the profession of junior high 
school principal, their reasons for entering upon the junior high school 
prinripalship, their choice of work should they leave the teaching 
profession, types of nonprofessional work performed during the 
academic year, the ways they spend their summers, and the number 
of months of work and salary for said work during the summer. All 
.of these factors should be considered in any attempt to raise the junior 
high school prinripalship to a higher professional level. 

Under<0lf[mte occupational plans .- — The undergraduate occupa- 
tional plans of junior high school principals are presented in Table 11. 
There are more than half — 54.3 per cent of those reporting — who 
while undergraduate students planned to enter educational work in 
some capacity. The findings of Koos 2 parallel this item to a close 
degree. He reports that 52.1 per cent of 421 high-school principals 
indicated teaching as their undergraduate choice of occupation. 

1 Koos, L. V. The hifth-sclmol principal, ‘p. 45. 
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Approximately 2.> pit rent iixl i<*»i ( <* definite mrii pal ions o(1ht than 
tciM’liinjr® Mini practically a thud of these planned to work in the 
iruliistrial held. Practically 1" per cent of those responding Imtl 
made no choice of occupation as undergraduates and the 11.0 per 
cent ol those not responding may ho (‘hissed for the most part with 
those without definite plans. Almost one-fifth of the principals were, 
while umleri'iuduates. indefinite about a chosen field of work. 

Ihnsnns for < ntfn it</ jim mr hxjlt school jiri nci /wish ! j>. A mat ter of 
first importance for the principal who is to la* a leader in the profession 
is that he must ol necessity la* imbued with a professional outlook. 
I his outlook is a result of careful analysis of the « Mirations of his 
profession, in tin* words of I’roferwor C’ubberleyJ “he must see more 
clearly than those around him the Vent spiritual importance of the 
work in which he is en paired. “ Is tjmVonecption of this professional 
spirit t hejpiido followed by principals in their election of the junior hit;li 
school prineipalsiiip as their field for professional endeavor? The prin- 
cipals answering the (juestionnaire in this study were asked to indicate 
their reason for entering upon l^i* work of the junior hiyli school prin- 
cipal. Tfu* distribution of the responses is presented in Table 12. 

I aiu.k I - Distribution of ii tisoiiK Jor inter ing junior high school primi pnl»h\p 
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The major portion of the responses indicates a high .standard of 
professional interest. Although the economie factor of higher salary 
received the greatest mention, the dominant interests in other sub- 
jective professional phases of the work are a fair barometer of a high 
decree of professionalization. The interest in the age-grade organi- 
zation indicates a comprehension of the opportunity for the proper 
educational development, of hoys and girls. The frequency of mention 
of promotion ns a reason for entering the principabhip is indicative 
of a high degree of selectivity in the appointment of junior high 
school principals. ^ 

The limited number who, indicated reorganization as the reason 
for entrance upon the junior-high school principnlship speaks well 
for the reorganization. Fears have beVmexpressed that the new school 
unit would be effected in change of name only; that the elementary 
school would he called a junior high school and the same personnel 
would he retained in the reorganization. As far as the principnlship 
is concerned, there is slight reason! *o make this indictment. 

Future plans oj junior high' school pri uci/nil . — In all lines of work, 
some of the workers anticipate entrance upon other fields of endeavor. 

In anticipation that some of the principals might he considering other 
Holds to conquer, they were asked to indicate the field of work they 
expeeted to enter if they should leave the profession. of teaching, 
Seventy-five ami six tenths per cent of .the pjapieipnls stated specifi- 
cally they had no intention of leaving tlig profession; a large number 
V the remaining 214 per cent were uncertain whether or not they 
would make n change; a limited number were certain of leaving. 
Business xvas the chief attraction, holding the attention of 13.4 per 
cent, of those responding. Agriculture was the chosen field for 11.9 
per cent and the same percentage intended to retire from the principal- 
ship. Law was quoted as the chosenfield hy 1.1 per cent of the. prin- 
cipals and the field of industry was attractive to 0.91 per cent of them. • 
Social service was indicated hy two; music, the clergy, and the literary 
Held were indicated by one in each instance. 

Those stating their intention of remaining in educational work 
were asked to indicate what other field, if any, they intended to enter. 
The returns revealed that there are three fields of educational work to 
which the major portion of those principals aspire. In descending 
frequency of choice these fields arc high-school prinTipnlship, superin- 
tendoncy, and college teaching. The remaining fields mentioned 
are probably fields of specific interests, although rib attempt was 
made to determine the causes for the anticipated change. With 
the known discrepancy which exists between salary schedules of* - * 
junior high schools and those of senior high schools and tbi superin- 
tendeney, there is little doubt that many of those selecting the senior 
high school and the suporintehdonev consider the increased salary 
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as the chief attractypn. This does no detract in any way from the 
professional attitude of those men and women who intend to make a 
change. Rather, it is an argument which points to the necessity 
of providing a higher salary recognition for the principalship in this 
new unit of educational reorganization. 

Koos * found that GO. 3 per cent of the principals intend to remain 
in the high-school principalship, IS. 8 per cent plan to enter super- 
visory work, 2.4 per cent intend to teach in higher institutions, and 
1.4 per cent intend to teach in the high school. % 


How Do Junior High School Principals Spend Their Summers? 

Is'there a tendency for junior high school principals to engage 
their vacation time in activities for the initial purpose of improving 
themselves for the responsibilities of- their position? Those respond- 
ing to the questionnaire were asked to indicate whether they traveled, 
rested, attended summer school, or engaged in non professional work 
for income. The responses are distributed in Table 13 with a supple- 
mentary list of the nonprofessional activities in which they engage. 

Table 13 . H ays in which junior high school principals spend their summers 
and Ihv specific non professional activities in which they engage 
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, Due to the involved nature of some of the responses concerning 
tho use of tho summer vacation, it was necessary to include an addi- 
tional item in the table covering combined activities as listed. Ap- 
proximately 45 per cent, of the principals do not devote their entire 
summers to any one activity. In the combined activities, summer 
school and rest appeared in the greatest, frequency. This combina- 
tion is probably the most desirable procedure. Summer school and 
travel is a desirable combination for those who are ahlo to afford 
extensive travel. Approximately one-fifth, 18.6 per cent of the prin- 


4 Koos, L. V.: The high-school principal, p. (56. 
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cipals, attend summer school as their sole activity. A»grcater portion 
of the principals in the smaller schools attend summer school as the 
sole activity. This probably is indicative of a desire on the part of 
those in the smaller schools to advance in the teaching profession. 
A greater portion of those employing their summer time in relative 
inactivity are to be found in the larger schools where the median age 
is greater. The relative number who spend the summer in travel is 
comparatively small, 2.3 per cent. 

More than one-fourth, 26.8 per cent of the principals, engage in 
non professional work during the summer. The proportion is rela- 
tively constant in all classes of schools. In the analysis of the 118 
cases engaging in nonprofessional work, there is a favorable indica- 
tion in that a large percentage are engaged in teaching. While this 
activity has been classed as nonprofessional due to the income item 
involved, there is a distinct educational value for these principals 
in teaching professional courses in various summer schools. This 
practice also afTords opportunity for institutions giving courses of a 
professional preparatory nature to synthesize theory and practice. 

The following major non professional activities of principals are 
listed in descending order of frequency: Commercial, 28 per cent; 
camp work, 13.6 per cent; agriculture, 11 per cent; industrial, 7.6 
per cent civil service, lecturing, and music, each 0.9 per cent. 

Summary 

1. There is a predominance of men in the junior high school prin- 
cipalship. 

2. The greater proportion of the men principals are married; the 
greater part of the women principals are single. 

3. More than one-half of the principals reported looking forward, 
as undergraduates, to educational work. 

4. The primary reason given for pntcring the junior high school 
principalship was an increase in salary. The age-grade organization 
was noted as a reason in second greatest frequency. Promotion was 
indicated in the third greatest frequency. 

5. For the most part, the principal is determined to remain in 
educational work; almost 76 per cent of the principals indicated such 
desire. 

6* Approximately one-fourth of the principals engage in nonpro- 
fessional work for income during the summer vacation. Summer 
school rest, and travel are the, chief activities of principals. 

118070—30 » 




Chapter IV. — Academic and Professional Preparation of 
Junior High School Principals 


There is a general recognition that many public-school adminis- 
trators have not been thoroughly trained for their work, either gener- 
ally or specifically. The personal equation is nil important hut intan- 
gible one. Assuredly, the school executive must possess superlative 
personal qualities. Beyond these native qualities, the principal of 
the junior high school, in particular, must possess a broad and liberal 
education. 1 1 is role is one <*l kinoness, sy input hv, vision, and courage. 
In addition, the obligations of the prineipalship demand a specific 
preparation to meet the growing problems of importance of the 
office. No longer is the principal a figurehead of autocratic leader- 
ship; rather he is concerned with th • adjustment of the school in all 
its aspects to the needs of a democratic society. 

Rating cards and a variety of studies have attempted to describe the 
personal qualities most desirable in public-school work in various 
capacities, \lost of the desirable traits which have been defined 
are subjective am! intangible. There is one thing of which we are 
certain . Just anyone will not meet the standards and obligations 
of the prineipalship. Hinton 1 has' described the qualities to be 
expected of high-school principals and he recommends specific 
preparation for the position. The following excerpt contains his 
recommendations: 1 

II is imperative I hat each man. no matter hmv capable, have a period of specific 
professional training. He should have at least four years of college work in 
English, American Government, psychology, United State., history, social prob- 
toms, economics, modern history, and ethics. In addition, he should have 
one year of graduate work in which courses dealing with the practical side of 
education and courses in psvchologx are the major subjects. Principalshipg 
will never he classed among the leading professions until such professional school- 
ing is required for entrance. 

To what extent is the junior high school principal trained academi- 
cally and professionally? The present chapter presents the findings 
concerning the extent of high-sehool, normal, nnd collegiate prepara- 
tion, recency of academic and professional training, specific under- 
graduate and graduate fields of academic preparation, the extent of 
professional preparation before and after becoming a junior high 
school principal, and the relative value attached by principals to 
various phases of their professional training. 

1 Hinton, E. M.: Opportunities for professional careers as high -school principals, p. Mr/ 
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Academic Training of Junior High School Principals 

Iligh-xchool preparation , — The principal of the junior high school 
hns come up through the traditional 4-vear high school for the major 
part. Seventy-seven 'and three-tenths per cent of the principals 
reporting in the present study are graduates of the 4-ycar high school, 
7.7 per cent are graduates of a 3-year high school, 1.1 per cent are 
graduates of a 2-year high school, less than 1 per cent are graduates of 
a 1-year high school, 5 percent indicated no high-school training, and 
S per cent did not respond. There is a distinct tendency fof" the 
principles in the smaller.schools, the more recently trained group, to , 
he graduates of a 4-year high school. There is a probability that a 
large number of the older principals in the larger schools were denied 
the opportunity of attending high school to the extent of a 4-year 
period. 

A report of the high-school training- of the elementary school 
principal indicates that 78.1 per cent of the group reporting had 
completed a 4-year high-school course, 9.(5 per cent had completed a 
3-vear course, 2.9 per rent, a 2-year course, and 1.9 per cent a 1-year 
course. (Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, p. 178.) 1 

Xormal -school training of junior high school principal . — In recent 
years, the normal school has been concerned with the preparation 
of elementary teachers in many sections. The minimum standard 
for certification in many States has been graduation from a 2-year 
normal school. To what extent have the principals of the junior 
high schools come in contact with the normal school? 

A comparison of the amount of normal training of the men and 
women who have attended normal schools reveals little clilTercnce 
between the two sexes. For example, of all the men having attended 
normal school, 7.9 per cent had attended 1 year, 39.0 percent 2 yours, 
11.9 per cent 3 years, and 40.8 per cent 4 years. Of all the women 
having attended normal school, S.S per cent had attended 1 year, 41.2 
per cent 2 years, 11.8 per rent 3 years, and 38.2 per cent 4 years. 
Considering all the junior high school principals reporting, 39.8 per 
cent of the men have had normal school training, while 7)8.6 per cent 
of the womerf principals have had normal school training., Moro 
# women principals have had normal training than men principals. 

The principals in the smaller schools have more frequently than the 
principals of the larger schools had normal-school training. Sixt v-five 
per rent of the principals in the smaller schools have attended normal 
school; in Class II, 40.5-per cent .^in Class 111, 42.5 per cent; in Clns9 
IV, 42.7 per cent; in Class V, 30.8 per cent; and of all principals, 42.3 
per cent have had normal trainj[jjg.‘^ r or the major part, the principal 
Of the junior high^chool is not a normal-school product. Studies by 
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D. S. Eikenbcrry 2 and B, C. Douglass 3 indicate that 27.8 per cent of 
high-school principals and 38.4 per cent of superintendents of schools 
have had normal-school training. 

College or id university training of junior high school principals . — 
Aside from the necessity of a wide scope of academic preparation for 
the junior high school principalship, there has been a tendency to set 
the standards for certification in terms of academic degrees. Tenta- 
tive standards in various parts of the country have either classed the 
junior high school principal with the elementary principal or the 
seni''- high school principal for purposes of certification. A limited 
numuer of States have legalized 4 the junior high school and local 
municipalities have prescribed tentative standards for the certification 
of the administrative and teaching personnel of the junior high school. 

In the discussion of the junior hjigh school principalship, Smith® has 
taken occasion to emphasize the importance of academic ns well as 
professional training for the junior high school principal. 

College graduation of junior high school principals. — To what extent 
is the junior high school principal a product of academic institutions 
of collegiate degree; The responses to the Questionnaire concerning 
the extent of college or university training indicate some noticeable 
differences between the sexes in the extent of collegiate training. A 
greater number of men principals (81.2 per cent) than women princi- 
pals (46.6 per cent) are graduates of a college or university. Fifty 
per cent of the women principals indicated nongraduation from college 
or university, while 15.2 per cent of the men principals indicated < 
nongraduation. The number failing to answer is relatively even for 
both sexes and there is a great probability that these principals arc 
not collegiate graduates. On the whole, men principals are university 
graduates while women principals are not a collegiate product. 

A consideration of the percentage of principals who are college 
graduates by classes of schools shows that the smaller classes of 
schools are manned by principals who are not college graduates. In 
the schools with enrollments ranging to 100, only 25 per cent, of the 
principals are university graduates. However, there is a systematic 
increase in percentage of university graduates as we progress to the 
largest class of schools, with enrollments of more than 1,000. Here 
we find 85.71 per cent of the principals to be university graduates. 

Reference to Table 7 indicates that the standards set by superin- 
tendents and professors of education have not been attained in actual 
practice. Tho desire that the junior high school principal be a 
university product is far short of realization since only 76.6 per cent 
of the principals are college graduates. 

» Elkenbwry, D. 8.: Status of the high-school principal, p. 7. 

1 Douglass, B. C.: The status of the superintendent, pp. 2(K21. 

4 Terry. P. W. t and MaHuls, W. J.: Legislation on the Junior high school. 

1 Smith, W. A.: The Junior high school; p. 438. 
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Eikenberry* reports that 12.3 per cent of the high-school principals 
considered in his study hold no degree and 07.2 per cent are college 
graduates. Draper 7 reports 93.7 per cent of the high-school princi- 
pals in his study as holding the bachelor's degree. 

Koos 8 found 00.5 per cent of the high-school principals to be college 
graduates. Douglass 9 reports 88.85 per cent of the superintendents 
as holding the bachelor’s degree. The elementary principal has been 
found 10 to be a college graduate in 30 per cent of the cases reporting. 

Extent of collegiate training of nongradvaies . — Although a large per- 
centage of the junior high school principat^have indicated nongradua- 
tion from a college or university, the conclusion can not be drawn 
that they have not had collegiate training. The extent to which 
nongraduates of universities have attended colleges and universities 
is presented in Table 14. 


Table 1-4. — }>ars of college attendance of those junior high school principal* who 
have not graduated from college or university 
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One-third of The 87 principals who have not graduated from a col- 
lege or university have attended college one year. Practically a 
fifth have attended two years and another fifth have attended three 
years. Five principals, or 5.7 per cent of the 87, indicated that they 
had had no collegiate Work. Eikenberry 11 reports that 92.1 per cent 
' of the high-school principals have had collegiate work to some degree. 
Although we may assume that all or a portion of the principals not 
responding in the foregoing table have had no collegiate work, the 
proportion of junior high school principals having collegiate work in 
some degree still exceeds the collegiate experience of the .high-school 
principal as reported by Eikenberry 7 . 

Extent of post graduate work oj junior high school principals .- — The 
form in which data were supplied made it possible to ascertain the 


• Elkenberry, D. 8.: Status of the high*sc>ool principal, p. 15. 

7 Robert*. A. C., and Draper. E. M.: High-school principal as administrator, p. 43. 
✓ 1 Koos, L. V.: The hlgh-school principal, p. 21. 

1 Douglass, B. C\: The status of the superintendent, pp. 35-3A. 

,§ Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elemontary School Principal*, p. 178. 

»» Eikenberry, D. 8.: Status of the hlgh-school principal, p. 10.^ 
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number of years the junior high school principals had been in attend- 
ance upon collegiate work subsequent to graduation from college. 
Table 15 presents the years of attendance of junior high school prin- 
cipals since collegiate graduation according to classes of schools and 
sex of principals. 
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More than one4ifth of the principals who are* college ‘graduates 
. have not attended college since griffluation. Approximately one- 
half of the women principals having graduated from college have 
been in attendance upon collegiate work to the extent of 1 year sini'c 
graduation, 18.5 per cent 2 years, and 7.4 per cent 4 years. The 
percentages of the men principals attending college subsequent to 
graduation are: 1 year, 40.0 per cent, 2 years, 16.1 per cent, 3 years. 
7.7 per cent, and 4 years 7.0 per cent. The median number of years 
of collegiate training of other public-school administrators is reported 
as follows: Elementary principals, 4.2 years; 13 high-school principal, 
4.4 years; 13 and superintendents, 4.3 years. 14 

Recency oj attendance at summer school. — The recency of attendance 
at summer school may be indicative of a feeling on the part of junior 
high school principals that the responsibilities of their profession 
demand current contacts with the literature and investigations per- 
taining to their specific problems. The principals in this study were 
asked to indicate their attendance at summer school during the past 
five years. The responses are distributed in Table 16 according to 
classes of schools and sex of principals. 

u Seventh Yearbook of the Deimrtment of Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association, Washington, I). ('. p. 17V. 

** Elkenberry, I). 8.: Hutu* of the hlgh-school principal, p. 23. 

M Uouglasa, D. C.: The status of the superintendent, p. 24. 
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Table 16. — Number of principals in attendance at summer school during the past 

five years 
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Degrees held bi) junior high school principals . — The large number in 
attendance at summer school and the number securing additional 
training since graduation from college, indicate an attempt on the 
part of junior high school princijmls to improve their professional 
training. One measure of the seriousness of the professional spirit of 
these principals is an analysis of the degrees of collegiate standing 
which they possess. Table 17 gives the distribution of the degrees 
held by junior high school principals according to geographical 
divisions. 


Table 17. — Degrees held by junior high school principals 
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There is evident leadership in "bachelor's degree status in the North 
Central and Pacific States; the other googrftphical divisions are on a 
parity. The percentage of principals having the master’s degree is 
largest in the Pacific States, 44.8 per cent. Tho North Atlantic 
States have tho second greatest percentage of principals with the 
master’s degree, 41.1 per cent. The South Central, Mountain, and 
South Atlantic sections are on a par but considerably lower than the 
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.othet geographical divisions. The fact that 38 per cent of all the 
principals possess the master’s degree is a favorable indication of a 
high professional standard. .The doctorate is a degree which one 
would not expect to find among junior high school principals in great 
frequency. Still, 8.2 per cent of the principals reporting from the 
Jsortfy Atlantic States possess the doctorate and 3.4 per cent of the 
principals in the Pacific division hold the doctorate. Although the 
city superintendent 4 and professors of education place slight emphasis 
on the doctorate as an appointment factor for the junior high school 
principalship, the fact that 1G of the 440 principals now hold the 
doctorate gives an impression of high professional interest among 
the junior hi^i school principals. “The number and percentage who 
indicated the possession of the normal school diploma are great est in 
thfi* Mountain and South Central ,4itfsions. The nmhber who 
indicated the absence of any degree is comparatively small, 4.1 per 
cent. 

Professor Koos has stated that “the larger the community and the 
high school, the more urgent are advanced training and advanced 
degrees in the credentials of candidates for the principalship.” The 
distribution of junior high school principals according to classes of 
schools and sex (if the principals is given in Table 18. 

Table 18. Degrees held by junior high school principals 
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In the smallest class of schools there is a striking absence of prin- 
cipals who have attained the bachelor’s degree. The large percentage 
possessing the normal diploma indicates that the majority of the 
principals in the smaller schools are normal school products. Begin- 
ning with the second class of schools, with enrollments from 101 to 
250, there is a decided increase in the number of men principals holding 
the bachelor’s degree, while the percentage of women principals hold- 
ing this degree is still lower than in the smallest schools. From the 
second class of schools to the largest schools there is a constant 
increase in the percentage holding the bachelor’s degree for both the 
unen and women ; however, in all instances, the percentage of women 
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16 decidedly below the percentage of men. Less than one-half of all 
the women principals possess the bachelor’s degree, while 81 per cent 
of the men have this degree. 

The presence of the master’s degree increases in frequency from the 
smaller to the larger schools. The fact that more than 40 per cent 
of the men principals have obtained the master's degree is indicative 
©^professional interest and advancement. The percentage of women 
principals having the master’s degree in the largest class of schools 
slightly exceeds the percentage of men with the master’s degree. 
However, a consideration of all th« women principals reveals a much 
lower standard in t^rms of the master’s degree. Only 15.5 per cent 
of all women indicate a master’s degree. 

The doctoratefs encountered only among the principals in the two 
largest classes of schools and then just to the extent of slightly more 
than 3 per cent for both sexes. 

Thirty per cent of the men and 46.6 per cent of the women possess 
the normal-school diploma. The frequency of occurrence of this 
diploma decreases from the small to the larger schools. 

Only 2.7 per cent of the men and 10.3 per cent of the women report 
no degree. 

Eikenberry reported 67.2 per cent of the principals in his study as 
college graduates and Draper found 93.7 per cent of the principals 
in his study to be college graduates. Koos. reported 66.5 per cent 
of the principals as college graduates and Douglass found that 88.9 
per cent of the superintendents held the bachelor’s degree. 

Specific undergraduate major preparation . — As stated earlier, the 
new conception of the orincipalship is a challenge for the best trained 
leadership which preparatory institutions can provide. In no small . 
measure, the specific academic preparation is indicative of the liberal 
background which is considered essential for wise leadership. In 
addition, one of the major functions of the principal involves a com- 
petent understanding of curricular materials for supervisory purposes 
as well as teaching. The principals reporting in the present study 
w r ere asked to indicate the subjects in which they majored as under- 
graduates and the subjects in which they majored as graduate students. 


Table 19 . — Undergraduate major subject* of junior high school principals 
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Agriculture 

- 

3 

0 

3 4 



4 1 


Total 


4 


1 ® 


118070 — 3C— *— 5 
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Although tho returns represent only 71 per cent of the principals 
in tho study, one-fifth of all the principals majored in education as 
undergrad uafes. A greater percentage of the women principals are 
trained in English than any of the other academics. Doubtless the 
junior high school principalship’ will attain greater spiritual value 
when greater recognition is given the so-called cultural in the training 
program of the junior high school principal. Reference to Table 7 
indicates the desire of city superintendents and professors of educa-. 
tion for liberal training as a prerequisite for the principalship. 

Graduate majors oj junior high school principals . — The returns indi- 
cating the graduate majors of the junior high school principals are 
presented in Table 20. 


Table 20. — Graduate major subjects of junior high school principals 


Subject 

Men 

Women 

Total 

i 

Subject 

l J 

I Men 

1 Women 

Total 

1 

! 

1 * 

4 

1 

2 

i 

3 1 

4 

Edurntlon 

22* 

19 

247 J 

Engineering 

3 | 

0 

3 

Science . _ 

9 

0 

1 0 

Psychology 

3 ■ 

0 

3 

History.. - 

6 

1 

7 

, Commercial *. 

2 i 

0 

2 

Malhomatics 

4 

0 

1 * 4 

; Agriculture 

i 

0 

1 

English.. 

2 

I 

3 

, Phllo 9 onhy 

i i ! 

0 

1 

Language 

3 

0 

3 

1 General 

2 

0 

2 


There tea distinct shift of emphasis in the graduate work of junior 
high scKool principals. Slightly more than 56 per cent of all the 
principals have done graduate work in education. The pure aca- 
demics have been disregarded and the professional work has attracted 
the attention of the principals. Whether this emphasis is the result 
of afterthought subsequent to the appointment as principal will be 
discussed in the following paragraph under professional training. 


Professional Training of Junior High School Principals 

Johnston ls has expressed the principles governing the professional 
aspects of the junior high school principalship. In speaking of the 
intellectual and moral tone of the junior high school in terms of the 
now conception of the principalship, he states that: 

In this newer and more profoundly professional sense, high-echool administra- 
tion does have spiritual and technical sides as well as teaching. The principal 
in such a scheme must be a man strong in leadership, and capable of inspiring 
the best talent on his faculty. He must be a man with a sound philosophy of 
secondary education and a vision — a man into whose hands education in this large 
sense may safely be intrusted. 

Tho prestige of tho office of principal of the junior high school will 
be elevated in direct proportion to the professional study and advance- 
ment of the incumbents. To what extent have the present junior 
high school principals made specific professional preparation for the 
obligations of their office? In order that a viow may bo had of the 

» Johns too, Nswlou, and Plobett: Junior-senior high school administration, p. 3M. ^ 
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emphasis placet! on specific professional aspects of the principnlslnp, 
the extent of training of respondents ns undergraduates, as graduated, 
and subsequent to becoming j unidr high school principals will be 
presented for each of the principal professional courses. 

Table 21 . — Number of quarter hours in professional courses taken by junior high 
* school principals while undergraduates 


Course 


1 


History of education 

Principles of, education 

Principles of secondary cilucation 

Philosophy of education "... 

High-school curriculum 

Khnnoniary-sdnml curriculum . 

High-school a-Immisti uiiun 

Kleinputarv-siliiml administration 

City school administ ration 

Practice teaching. 

School super visum _ 

iMuniliuaul psychology . 

Child psychology 

Psychology of adolescence 

Psychology of high-school subjects .... 

Psychology of elementary-school subjects 

Educational methods (general) 

Social met hods 

Experimental education. 

Educational measurements 

Mental tests 

Statistical method 

Educational finance 1 

Industrial and vocational education 

Vocational guidance a _. 

Comparative education ^ 

School law 

Junior high school organization and administration 


Number of quarter hours • 



10 


15 

' 

\otal 


S 


4 

i 

i 

•200 

26 



o ; 

232 

168 

10 



i 

179 

1)1 

** 2 



l 

94 

94 

3 



2 l 

' 99 

39 




1 

40 

47 

2 



1 ' 

76 

• 2 



l 

£9 

58 

2 




o3 

44 

1 

i— 



43 

82 

39 

i 


9 

130 

08 

9 



2 . 

79 

104 

; 34 

I 


8 ; 

206 

92 

2 

i 


l 

95 

55 

1 




55 

38 

37 , 

> 1 




28 

1 



l 

30 

123 

14 



6 i 

143 

52 

13 

1 



3 

69 

14 

76 

73 

! 3 




49 





49 

14 

13 

1 




3 





3 

17 

1 



3 

21 

24 

1 




25 

12 

1 




13 

33 





33 

75 

i 

70 

2 

, 


3 

j 


In their undergraduate work in the university, the junior high 
school principals have shown a tendency toward pro(ps 9 ional speciali- 
zation. This specialization does not, however, assume an admin- 
istrative aspect, as the courses of greatest frequency of men- 
tion are relatively old in the professional curriculum. 

The age-old question of the importance of various subject matters, 
as voiced by Rousseau, Bacon, and Spencer in the term "Of what 
use?" does not indicate a utilitarian value in the professional training 
of junior high school principals while undergraduates. The dominance 
of history of education as the course of greatest frequency ih under- 
graduate preparation indicates a cultural- and liberal tendency. 
The lack of undergraduate specialization in courses of practical 
import can be ascribed to the fact that only a limited number planned 
to bo junior high school principals; the others merely planned for 
teaching. 

There i9 a striking agreement with the findings of Eikeuberry *• 
concerning the undergraduate professional work, of the high-school 
principal. History of education was mentioned in greatest 'frequency 
by 47.1 per cent of the principals reporting; educational psychology 


,§ Elkeoberry, D. S.: Status of the high-school principal, p. 19. 
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came second and was reported by 45.4 per cent of the principals; 
2G.8 per cent men tinned, methods; and 25.2 mentioned principles 
of secondary education. He concludes that “apparently high- 
school principals «hnve not expected to become principals, have 
not felt the need of training in administration and supervision or 
have not the opportunity h>r such -study.” 

What regard have junior high school principals held for professional 
training during graduate work? Is there a tendency toward the 
selection of courses the content of which contributes toward the more 
specific and practical problems of administration and supervision? 
The enumeration of professional courses and the number of quarter 
hours which junior high school principals have taken during their 
graduate work are presented in Table 22. 

There is a decided shift of emphasis on the professional work of 
the junior high school principal in graduate preparation. Courses 
which received emphasis during undergraduate preparation no longer 
hold first rank in graduate work. Contrary to the findings of Eiken- 
berry 17 the newer aspects of professional study are stressed. Twenty- 
seven p ct cent of the principals in the present study indicated’ the 
course in junior high school organization and administration as a 
part of their graduate work. Other courses of greatest frequency 
were School supervision, educational measurements, high-school 
administration, educational psychology, principles of secondary 
education, etc. . 


Table 22. Number of quarter hours in professional courses taken by junior high 
school principals during graduate years 


Course 


l 

History of education 

Principles of education 

Principles of secondary education ’* 

Philosophy of education 

High-school curriculum 

Elementary-school curriculum 

High-school administration 

Elementary -school administration 

City school administration 

Practice teaching ” 

School supervision 

Educational psychology 

Child psychology 

Psychology of adolescence 

Psychology of high -school subjects 

Psychology of elementary -school subjects... 

Educational methods (general) 

Special methods 

Experimental education 

Educational measurements _ 

Mental teats 

Statistical method 

Educational finance 

Industrial and vocational education 

vocational guidance.... 

Comparative education 

School law 

Junior high school organisation and administration. 


Number of quarter hours 


1 6 

i 

10 

16 

Total 

t 

K 

4 

i 

70 

6 

5 

80 

01 

4 

5 

70 

80 

7 

3 

90 

04 

10 

4 

78 

65 

2 

1 

08 

37 

3 

4 

44 

90 

7 

0 

102 

50 

2 

4 

02 

04 

4 

3 

71 

10 

‘ 4 

1 

21 

88 

15 

5 

108 

77 

11 

4 

92 

37 

1 

1 

39 

00 

1 


01 

34 


34 

20 

1 1 

| I 

22 

59 

0 

2 

07 

53 

0 

3 

02 

24 

4 

2 

30 

90 

5 

2 

103 

04 

3 

1 

58 

01 

2 


53 

20 

2 


22 

23 

2 1 

1 

20 

43 

1 


44 

10 


10 

<3 

30 

100 

l\ 

I 1 \ 
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A very limited number of principals have done more than five 
quarter hours of work in any professional courses during graduate 
training. There is a positive indication that the more liberal aspects 
of the professional work which are embodied ‘in courses dealing with 
principles and philosophy are not being ignored or neglected. The 
lack of interest in the principles of guidance is rather striking since 
this aspect is inherently a part of the junior high school movement. 

There has been an assumption that the junior high school principals 
have realized the inadequacy of their former training as a basis for 
the performance of their new duties as principals. Eikenberry 
concludes that "the tendency (after entering the principalship) is 
decidedly away from such courses' as history of education, philosophy 
of education, educational psychology, and courses primarily for the 
classroom teacher, to courses that are of more practical value for the 
high-school administrator and supervisor.” To what extent has the 
junior high school principal realized the need for specific professional 
training since assuming the junior high school principalship? The 
principals reporting in this study were asked to indicate the number, 
jof quarter hours in specific professional courses they had taken sub- 
^ sequent to assuming the principalship. A distribution of the re- 
sponses is presented in Table 23. The table presents proof that the 
role of juniof high school principal has impressed the present incum- 
bents with the need for an extension of their professional training. 

IlfBi.E 23 . — Number of quarter hours in professional courses taken by junior high 
< school principals since becoming principals ^ 


Course 


Numhor of quarter hours 
5 10 15 Total 


History of education 

Principles of education ----- 

Principles of secondary education 

Philosophy of education — ^ 

It igh-senool curriculum . 

Elemoutury -school curriculum. 

High-school administration * 

Elementary-school administration^ 

City school administration 

Practice touching - 

School supervision 

Educational psychology - — - — 

Child psychology 

Psychology of adolescence 

Psychology of high -school subjects 

Psychology of elementary-school subjects 

Educational methods (general) * 

8 pedal methods - •- 

Experimental education - 

Educational measurements 

Mental tests 

Statistical method- 

Educational finance 

Industrial and vocational education.. 

Vocatiofdirgnidance. - - — 

Comparative eJkication . 

School uaw. 

Junior nigh school organization and administration. 


I 


23 

l 

2 I 

26 

21 


2 ) 

23 

49 

6 

3 i 

57 

57 | 

3 

i 

• 61 

62 j 

2 

I 

64 

27 1 

1 

i 

20 

76 

4 

3 ! 

83 

26- 

2 

1 

20 

42 

2 

3 i 

47 

9 



0 

71 

4 

2 

77 

46 

8 

2 1 

56 

24 

1 


25 

40 



40 

20 


-«--i 

20 

8 

2 


10 

34 

2 


36 

24 


i 

25 

12 

2 


14 

HI 

6 

i 

87 

62 

3 

i 

56 

41 

6 

i 

47 

17 


l 

18 

12 



12 

27 

1 

l 

« 20 

5 

13 

* i 


6 

1 14 

114 

2 

3 

110 


• 
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The value which may be assigned to the professional work taken 
by junior high school principals is necessarily intangible and sub- 
jective. Any attempt to rank the value of specific courses in a cate- 
gory of relative importances can no more than show a tendency which 
may or may not be a standard of procedure to be followed by those in 
training. The ranking of the professional courses by the junior 
high school principals in this study is indicated in Table 24. No 
attempt is made to set a standard of preference in professional courses; 
the present status of professional courses is too variable to warrant 
silch procedure. The table indicates only the relative importance 
of each course as judged by the principals. 

. % 

Table 24, Relative ranking of professional courses by junior high school principals 


Rank given to professional courses 


Course 


History of education 

Principles of education ”” ”” 

Principles of secondary education 

Philosophy of education 

High-school curriculum 

Elementary-school curriculum 

High-school administration J 

Elemen tar v- school administration... j 

City school administration 

Practice teaching 

School supervision ] 

Educational psychology 

Child psychology 

Psychology of adolescence : *’*_ 

psychology of high-school subjects ”17111111 

Psychology of elementary-school subjects 

Educational methods (geueml) i 

Special methods _*’’’• 

Experimental education % 

Educational measurements 

Mental tests 

Statistical method 

Educational finance 

Industrial and vocational education 

Vocational guidance ” j 

Comparative education 

School law ” 

Junior high school organisation ami administration..".. I 
Extracurricular activities 5 


130 

1 


First 

Second 

Third 

j Fourth 

| Filth 

Total 

2 

S 

* 


1 ‘ 

i 

7 

r 

5 1 

7 

• 0 

i 

3 

12 

36 

25 

13 

H 1 

7 

11 

1 « 7 

IS i 

21 

24 1 

18 

! 15 

93 

21 ! 

11 

16 , 

10 

17 

81 

7 

8 

9 

10 

16 

50 

1 

1 

'3. 

3 

11 

19 

m 

31 

10 

8 

25 

10 

12 

26 

10 

10 

11 

9 

12 

116 

42 

50 

7 

9 

7 

8 

6 

37 

49 

\ 33 

36 

22 

17 

137 

30 

33 

28 

24 

38 

153 

13 

12 

1" I 

9 

1 

52 

26 

33 

19 

15 

‘ 17 | 

110 

1 

3 

5 

3 

7 1 

19 

4 

2 

14 

'9 

2 

23 

4 

3 

20 

12 

3 ! 
‘20 
9 | 

11 

87 

43 


1 

1 

41 


2 

32 

14 


r 

2 

10 


5 

34 

5 


4 

51 

15 

8 

1 

8 

7 

1 

1 

26 

4 


2 ! 
28 

10 i 
12 ! 


1 

11 

3 

2 

12 

2 


12 

139 

00 

24 

2 

17 
39 

5 

9 

243 

18 


Junior high school organization and administration was noted as • 
most important of the courses by 55 per cent of the principals included 
in the study; educational psychology was mentioned next in fre- 
quency; then follow in order educational measurements, school super- 
vision, high-school administration, and psychology of adolescence. 

There is one thread which appears to be constant in the various 
studies of public-school administrators, namely, the inadequacies of 
their undergraduate training. Koos 18 comments that “a majority 
of the principals in and through their graduate training have been 


n Kow, I* V.: The hlgh-echool princIpalrW* 64-6P. 
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• endeavoring to compensate for the professional inadequacies of 
undergraduate training.” Professor’ lvoos indicates further that the 
^ courses which high-schoal principals would emphasize in further 
preparation are: Administration, measurements, supervision,* psy- 
chology, curriculum, guidance, methods, principles of education-, 
experimental education, vocational education, and school finance. 
This list bears a close identity to a list of needs which these same 
principals mention as the chief deficiencies which they note in their 
work. Eikenberry 19 has made a numerical listing of the professional 
subjects which the principals in his study declared to be of most 
value in their work. They are: High-school administration, prin- 
ciples of secondary education, educational psychplogy, educational 
administration, supervision of secondary education, psychology of 
adolescence, practice teaching, observation of teaching, philosophy of 
education, methods in special subjects, tests and measurements, 
history of education (United States), history of education (general), 
educational sociology, educational experimentation* ‘junior high 
school, comparative education, vocational education,- and educational 
statistics. Obviously, there are specific lines of endeavor which 
need special emphasis from the viewpoint of the principal. 

Summary* 

1. The principal is a graduate of a 4-year high school or the equiv- 
alent in 77 per cent of the cases reporting. 

2. Two-fifths of the men principals and three-fifths of the women 
principals have had noMfial-school preparation. 

3. More than three-murths of the men and less than one-half of 
the women are graduates from colleges or universities. 

4. Nonuniversity graduates report one year of college work in one- 
third of the cases, two years in one-fifth of the cases, and three yeare 
in one-fifth of the cases. Almost 6 per cent have had no college work. 

5. About one-half of the principals who have graduated from . 
college have attended college one year subsequent to graduation and 
approximately one-fifth have attended two years. Twenty-two per 
cent have done no graduate work. ' 

6. The following percentages represent the proportion of the prin- 
cipals attending summer school during the respective years 1923 to 
1927, inclusive: 37, 27, 36, 36, 22. 

7. The bachelor’s degree is held by 76.6 per cent.of the principals, 
the master’s degree occurs in 38 per cent of the cases, and the doctorate 
i 9 reported by 3.6 per cent. The normal diploma is reported by 36.1 
per cent of the principals. No degree is reported by 4.1 per cent. 

8. One-fifth of the principals majored in education as undergrad- 
uates. - 

*» Eikenberry, D. 8.: Status of the hlgh-sctiool principal, p. 21. • 
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9. Slightly more than one-half of the principals have done graduate 

work in education. 

% 

10. The principal has shown a tendency toward professional 
specialization even in his undergraduate training. 

11. There is a shift of emphasis ii\ the professional work of the 
principal in his graduate training. The courses on junior high school 
organization and administration, school supervision, educational 
measurements, high-school administration, and educational psy- 
chology occur in greatest frequency in the graduate work of the 
principals. 

12. The chief aspects of the principal’s work which he would 
emphasize in further preparation are: Administration, measurements, 
supervision, psychology, curriculum, guidance, methods, principles' 
of education, experimental- education, vocational education, and 
school finance. 


| 








J 

Chapter V. — Educational Experiences and Salaries of Junior 

High School Principals 


Educational Experience of the Junior High School Principal 

A number of conjectures have been made concerning the types of 
'* experience through which a public-school administrator should pasa. 
prior to his assumption of the obligations of his administrative officfc; 
In Chapter II of the present study an analysis w'as made of the types 
of experience which city superintendents and professors of education 
consider as requisite to the junior high school principalship. An 
analysis of the educational experience of the present junior high 
school principals presents a number of questions. How varied and 
how exlfnsive has been the educational experience of the junior high 
school principal? What are the dominant types of experience pre- 
liminary to entrance upon the junior -high school principalship? 
What is the guarantee of tenure for the junior high school principal? 
What is the present salary status of the junior high school principal? 
Is the salary schedule of the junior high school principal on a calendar- 
year basis or a school-year basis? 

Age at entering first administrative position— The principals in the 
present study were asked to indicate their age at the time they as- 
sumed thier first administrative position in educational work. A 
distribution of the responses is presented in Table 25 according to 
the classes of schools and the sex of the principals. Of all the prin- 
cipals in the study, 13 per cent held an administrative position before 
they were 21 years of age; 41 per cent of the principals were between 
21 and 25 years of age; 24.8 per cent were between 26 and 30 years 
old; 9.5 per cent between 31 and.35; 7.0 per cent between 36 and 40; 
and 1.8 per cent oyer 41 years of ‘age. 
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Table 25. — Age of junior high school principals al the lime of their first adminis - 

trcitire position 


Class of school 



A greatPlUDerccntagc of men than of women assume administrative 
work at an eflriy professional age. Eikenberry has indicated that the 
median prijiciptel in his study “entered the principalship at 26.2 
years of age.” The average age of the junior high school principal 
in his first administrative position was 27. 

Teaching and administrative experience of junior high school prin- 
cipal — Principals were asked to indicate whether they had had one 
year of experience, two to four years of eiperience, or five or more* 
years of experience. % 

On the basis of this classification 93.63 per cent of all the pfincipals 
report five or more years of teaching experience, prior to the present 
position. Five per cent have two to four yetirs of experience. Gen- 
erally principals with less than five years of experience arc encountered 
only in th# smaller schools. 

Educational experience prior to junior high school principalship . — A 
classification was made of the total previous experience of the* junior 
high school principals. Only 10.2 per cent of them had 5 or fewer 
years of experience before becoming junior high school principals. 
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Those having between 6 and 20 yeare of experience totaled 57.7 per 
cent*. More than one-fifth, 22.5 per cent, had had more than 20 
years of expcrionce'before entering the junior high school principalship. 
Koos 1 found that the high-school principals in his study had had an 
average of 9.6 years of experience. Professor Eikenberry 2 shows 
that the median years of experience of the high-school principal in 
his study is 11.1 years. Douglass 3 reports the median experience of 
superintendents to be 20 years. The elementary-school principal has 
had 23.8 years of teaching and administrative experience. 4 Experi- 
ence appears to be an essential qualification fo^ administrative work. 

Table 26 . — Total educational experience of present junior high school principals 
prior io becoming jmiior high school principala 

( 


Class of school 


Years 
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Type of organization in first administrative position . — The question 
has been raised concerning the types of experience most valuable for 
the junior high school principalship. As reported in Chapter II of 
the present study city superintendents and professors of education 
place an emphasis on junior high school vice principalship experience, 
junior high school teacher experience, and elementary principal 
experience. What are the specific experiences in teaching and ad- 
ministrative work which the present junior high school principals 
have had? 

In the first administrative experience of the junior high school 
principal thero is a distinct emphasis on obtain grade organizations. 
Table 27 presents the type of school in which the present junior high 
school principal had his first administrative experience. Forty per 
cent of the present junior high school principals experienced their 

i Koos, L. V.: The high -school principal, p. 01. 

» Eikenberry, D. S.: Status of the high-school principal, p. 27. 

* Douglass, B. C.: The status of the •upcrintendept, p. 06. 

« Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principal* of the National Education 
Association, p. 173. 
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first administrative work in the elementary school; 15.5 per cent 
entered administrative work in the junior high school; 26.1 per cent 
started administrative work in the senior high school; 1.8 per cent 
entered administrative work in the elementary junior high school 
organization, and the same percentage in the senior high school 
organization; 8.9 per cent started as superintendents in 8-4 organi- 
zations; and 3.4 per cent started administrative work in ungraded 
schools. 

Table 27 . — Type of first administrative position held by junior high school principals 


Class of school 


Tyj* of administrative positions 
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The elementary school has most frequently been the initial admin- 
istrative training ground for the junior high school principals reported 
in this study; the senior high school was reported in the second fre- 
quency; the junior high school was noted third in frequency; and 
the superintendency of an elementary high school organisation was 
fourth in frequency. 

Number of types of precious school experience.— Since there pre dom- 
inant types of experience which tho present junior high school prin- 
cipals have had in their professional careers and there is much over- 
lapping in the classes of experience listed, in Table' 28, a consideration 
of^the number of types of experience is presented in Table 29. 


Table 28. — Number of various types of experience of the junior high school princi- 
pals prior to the present principalship 


Number of 
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Practically onc-fifth of all the principals reporting in the present 
study have had one type of school experience in terms of the grade 
organizations presented in Table 28. Two-fifths of the principals 
have had two types of previous experience; 30 per cent indicated 
three grade-organization types of previous experience; and approxi- 
mately 8 per cent have had contact with four or more types of public 
school. In view of the fact that 80 per cent of the principals have 
had experience in more than one type of grade organization, there is 
an obvious implication that the problems of unification and articula- 
tion of the various grade levels are recognized factors in the experience 
of the present junior high school principals. 

Specific types oj experience injice positions prior to the present prin- 
cipalship. — A tabulation of the types of positions whu di the junior 
high school principals have hold in the five positions prior to the 
present principalship reveals a wide range of experience. 

For 46.4 per cent of the principals the five postitions held prior to 
the present one have been elementary-school principalships. Thirty- 
seven per cept have been junior high school principals and senior 
high school teachers. Elementary teaching ranks third with 36.4 
per cent reporting this experience. Thirty-one per cent of the prin- 
cipals have had experience as senior high school principals and 23.18 
per cent have been superintendents. Approximately 10 per cent 
have been senior high school vice principals during the last five posi- 
tions. The remaining types of experience were mentioned in less 
than 10 per cent frequencies. 

Table 29 . — Specific types of experience of junior high school principals during 
the five positions priar to the present principalship 


Class of school 


Types of experience In 5 prior 
positions 
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Teaching experience considered, most valuable in present principal- 
ship . — The wide range of experience in teaching and administrative 
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work of the junior high school principals is sufficient to warrant an 
evaluation of the type of experience which they consider most valu- 
able to them in their present work. Those answering the question- 
naire were asked to indicate the type of teaching experience and the 
type of administrative experience which they considered of most 
value to them in their present work as junior high school principals. 

Elementary teaching experience received greatest frequency of 
mention as most valuable in the present prinoipalship; senior high 
school teaching came second in frequency. Although 42 per cent of 
the principals have had junior high school experience in some capacity, 
only 21.8 per cent indicated this type of experience as most valuable 
in the present work. The total percentage of principals having had’* 
the three mentioned types of experience in each instance is approxi- 
mately double the percentage indicating each of the three types as 
most valuable in the present work. Such a comparison allows no 
rank of preference for any one of the three types, but places them on 
a parity. 


Table 30 . — Types of classroom teaching experience considered most valuable for 

the junior high school principalship 


Classroom teaching In — 
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Elementary 

Junior high school 
Senior high School. 
Vocational school . 
Rural ungraded... 

Normal school 

Superintendency.. 
No resjKJnse 
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Administrative experience most valuable in present principalship . — 
The values placed on the various types of previous administrative 
experience are indicated in Table 31. While the content of the table 
is not construed to indicate a preferential type of administrative 
experience, the wide range of administrative experience is evident 
and the chief sources of junior high school principals are suggested. 


Table 31 . — Types of previous administrative experience considered most valuable 
for the junior high school .principalship 


Administrative experience in- 
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‘I ’ 

I 9 
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a_ 

t - 


Total 

j Total 
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1 * 


Elementary principal..... 
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Superintendent 
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No response 
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62 
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23 
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3.2 
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The elementary school principakhip was indicated in the greatest 
frequency, 31.8 per cent, as the most valuable previous experience in 
administration for the junior high school principalship; 14.1 per cent 
of all the principals designated the- senior high principalship as most 
valuable; the superintendency was designated by 10 per cent of the 
principals. The other types of administrative experience occur in 
frequencies of less thqj^ 8 per cent. 

Status immediately preceding present principalship . — The distribu- 
tion of the returns in Table 32 indicates that^appro.ximately 40 per 
cent, exactly 38 per cent, of the present junior high school principals 
were elementary-school principals immediately preceding tho^present 
principalship. A relatively large number’ 20.5 per cent, of the princi- 
pals entered the principalship from the position of senior high school 
teacher. Almost 10 per cent^wofe senior high school principals 
immediately preceding the present principalship; 8 per cent were 
superintendents. The fact that only 5.5 per cent were vice principals 
in the various school organizations immediately preceding the present 
principalship indicates that a very small percentage were profnoted 
or selected directly from vice principals. A greater percentage 
came from' high-school principalships than from junior high school 
vice principalships. The elementary principalship has been the chief 
recruiting source. 

} 

Table 32. — Position held by junior high school principals immediately preceding 

their present principalship 
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Women 


Total 


Position* hold immediately before present 
principalship 
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There are some striking differences in the sources from which 
junior high school principals come if one classifies according to sex. 
A greater percentage of women than men came from elementary 
principalships. A greater percentage of men than women came from 
high-school teaching positions. The percentage of men coming 
from the high-school principalship is greater. No women came from 
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the siiperintendcncy while 10 per cent of the men came from this 
source. A greater percentage of nVbn came from vice principalships. 
The difference between the percentage of men and the percentage 
of wo'men who came from elementary teaching positions is striking; 
17.3 per cent of the women came from elementary teaching positions 
directly to the junior high school principalship while only 2.6 per cent 
of the men came from this source. 

Tenure in present position . — How long have the junior high school ! 
principals been in their present positions? The replies to this question 
have been distributed according to the classes of schools in Table 33. 


Table 33. — Years of service of junior high school principhls in their present 

positions 


Years of service 
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Practically 10 per cent of the principals have been in their present 
positions one year; 11.4 per cent, two years; 15.5 per cent, three 
years; 12 per cent, four years; 12.7 per cent, five years. A total of 
61.3 per cent of the principals have been in their present positions 
for 5 or fewer years. An additional 24.8 per cent have been in their 
present positions between 6 and 10 years, and 11.8 per cent have been 
iA their present positions more than 10 years. 

There is a distinct and constantly increasing tendency for the 
principals in the larger schools to remain in the same position for a 
. longer period of time. Reflection upon the data on the educationaL.. - 
experience of these principals indicates that the junior high school 
principal is experienced in many grade organizations and that he 
progresses by successive stages from small administrative positions,. 
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where he remains a short time, to the larger schools, where he remains 
for a long period of years. 

Is this tenure of the junior high school principal legally assured? 
What are'the practices regarding the length of contract under which 
these principals are working? 

There are apparently two dominant practices which are followed 
in the appointment of junior high school principals. First, regardless 
of the size of schools, the principals are working on a year to year 
contract. Of all the principals in the study, 65.9 per cent are on 
1-vear contracts. 

The second type of appointment procedure involves permanent 
tenure “upon good behavior” as some of the principals indicated. 
A small group, 4.11 per cent, of the principals arc engaged without any 
legal instrument which designates the term of their services. Thp 
limited number with contracts of specific duration, aside from the 
1-vear type, is negligible. 

Salaries of junior high school principals 

Each year Aie public schools call for administrators with greater 
capacities and greater professional training.” The story of the evolu- 
tion of the elementary prineipalship, as described in the Seventh 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary' School Principals, is in 
no small way a description of the other educational administrative 
positions. The high order of the duties and obligations of the junior 
high school principal demands leaders of sterling quality. The 
specifications for this new tyue of leadership have outrun the economic 
returns for the service. If the position is to attract and Hold people 
who have extensive technical and professional training coupled with 
first-rate ability, the economic jreturn must be commensurate with 
the higher standards of service required. 

There have been a number of researches conducted in relation to 
salaries and salary schedules. Mention is here made of the publica- 
tion of the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 
“The scheduling of teachers’ salaries” (vol 5, No. 3, May 1927). 
Therein is a description of the principles and existing practices in 
salary scheduling with an annotated bibliography of 109 references on 
the subject. 
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Tahi.k -i l Salarir* nf junior high xchtiol /iruiri /itilx 
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bikenbcrry 5 found the median salary for the high-school principals 
in his study to be $2,314. The median salary for all the men prin- 
cipals was $2,423 and the median for all women principals was $1 ,G07. 
The medjan salaries of all principals by classes of schools range from 
SI ,9G9 in the small schools to $5,100 in the large schools. A ranking 
of the median salaries by geographical divisions, placed the Pacific 
division first, New England second, Mountain third, Middle Atlantic 
fourth, South Atlantic fifth, East North Central sixth, East South 
C^jal seventh, West South Central eighth, and West North Central 
nin^ntnd last. 'This classification by Eikenbcrry is not. identical to 
the geographical divisions in the present study, but the regions rioted 
are relevant. Douglass 8 found the median salatfy of the superin- 
tendent to be $3;G62 (1919—20). Professor Eikenberry concludes 
that “ the salary of the J Js4|l^<#d^ooL principal is less than two-thirds 
the’salary of the supcr^Uendeabr' ' ' ^ 

Table 35 shows the salaries 4^ junior high school principal# accord- 
ing to clarjscs of sphools and the sex of the principals. For all the 
principals included in the study, the median salary was $3,400. The 
median salary for the men principals was $3,468 and the median salary 
for the women principals was $2,775. The lowest and highest Baluries 
of the men principals are, $900 and $7,599 respectively ; for the women 
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» KJkenberry, 1>. 8.: Status of the hlgh-seU 

• Douglass, B. C.: The status of the super! 


ilnrlpal, pp. 41-45. 
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principals, $745.20 and $7,109. There is a consistent ttfcnd'of advance 
in the salaries of both men and women from the smaller to the larger 
classes of schools. The median salaries of men principals in the five 
successive classes of schools from smallest to largest are: Cl roup I, 
$1,907; Group II, $2,500; Group III, $2,880; Group IV', $3,420; and 
Group V, $4,120. The median salaries for women principals in the 
same, order are: $1 ,400; $1,300 (due to limited cases); $2,100; $3,100; 
and $4,550. The median salaries of women principals are appreciably 
lower than the median salaries of men principals in all classes of 
schools except the largest schools where the median salary of women 
exceeds th^ median salary of men by $430. Ten per cent of the prin- 
cipals considered, receive a salary of less than $2,000; 20.0 percent 
receive between $2,000 and $3,000; 30.5 per cent receive between 
$3,000 and $4,000; 21.13 per cent receive between $4,000-5,000; 
and 7 per cent receive $5,000 or more. 

The economic status of teaching in terms of salaries varies in dif- 
ferent regions of the Gnitcd States. This has been revealed through 
various studies. In order that the regional status of junior high 
school principals’ salaries could be determined, the returns were dis- 
tributed according to the geographical divisions previously deter- 
mined. Table 35 is a distribution of principals’ salaries according to 
geographical divisiqjis and the sex of the principals. 

Taiii.k 35. Salaries of junior hiyh school principal* 
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Regardless of sex, the median salaries of junior high school prin- 
cipals are highest in the Pacific States. The median salaries in other 
geographical divisions of the country occur in the following descending 
order: North Atlantic, North Central, South Central, Mountain, and 
South Atlantic. A treatment of the median salaries of the men 
principals separately leaves the same ranking of geographical divi- 
sions, except that the South Central ranks third and the North Central 
section ranks fourth. 

The ranking of geographical sections on the basis of median salaries 
of women principals has questionable value due to the limited cases 
and the irregular frequencies. The Pacific ranks first; the median, 
salaries for women principals in the North Central, North Atlantic, 
and the Mountain regions are identical. Thp remaining two geogra- 
phical divisions are ranked again with the lowest mediae salaries, 
although the South Atlantic ranks above the South Central region. 

Approximately 40 per cent of all the principals in each geogra- 
phical division receive Salaries between $3,000 and $4,000. Almost 
60 per cent of the principals in the South Atlantic section receive 
salaries of less than $3,000. Approximately 50 per cent of the prin- 
cipals in the South Central and Mountain regions receive loss than 
$3,000. The North Atlantic States have the greatest proportion of 
highest-paid principals; almost one-fifth of the # principals* reporting 
from this section receive salaries of $5,000 or more. There are 
limited instances in the Pacific and North Central sections in which 
principals receive $5,000 or more, hut the other sections, namely, 
South Central, South Atlantic, and Mountain, do not report, any 
salaries in excess of $5,000. 


Summary 

1. $liJLre-#mn three-fourths of the principals held administrative 
positions itkeducatinrial work before they were 30 years of age. 

2. More than one-half of the principals have had 6 to 20 years of 
educational experience prior to the present position, and approxi- 
mately one-fourth have had more than 20 years of experience. 

3-The various types of experience, according to grade organiza- 
tions, had by the junior high sch.oo.1 principals are, in descending fre- 
'quenc-y of mention; Elementary school, senior high school, junior 
high school, and the superintondency. 

4. Of the five positions held by each principal prior to the present 
principalship approximately one-half have been elementary school 
principalships, slightly less than two-fifths have been junior high 
school principalships, an equal number have been senior high school 
teachers, and approximately the same number, elementary school 
teachers; about one-third have been senior high school principalships 
and approximately one-fourth have been superintendencies. 
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5. The chief types of classroom teaching mentioned as being most 
yaluable in the present^principalship were in descending order of 
times mentioned: Elementary school, senior high, and junior high. 
The chief administrative experiences considered most valuable were 
in descending order: Elementary principal, high-school principal, 
superintendent, and junior high school principal. • 

6. The positions held in greatest frequency preceding the present 
principalship were: Elementary principalship, high-school teacher, 
high-school principalship, superintendency, and vice principalship. . 

7. Three-fifths of the principals have been in their present position 
five years or less. In the majority of cases they have 1-year contracts; 
in one-fourth of the cases they have permanent contracts.“upon good 
behavior.” 

8. The median salary fof all principals is $3,400, that for men is 
$3,468 and fhat for women $2,775. The range of salaries for men is 
from $000 to $7,500, the range for women is from $745.20 to $7,199. 

9. Salaries of junior high school principals are highest in the 
Pacific States and lowest in the South Atlantic States. The descend- 
ing order is: Pacific, North Atlantic, North Central, South Central, 
Mountain, and South Atlantic. 


« 


i 


\ 





Chapter VI.— The Junior High School Principal as Administra- 

‘ tor and Supervisor 


The principal of the last generation was a teaching principal. His 
duties and functions as administrator and supervisor were not clearly 
perceived due to a misconceived philosophy of education and the 
lack of an exact professional knowledge. The prinoipalship was a 
badge of long service as a good disciplinarian in the classroom. Many 
administrators did not become principals until after they had reached 
the age of 40. 1 The changing status of the principalship hns brought 
a new vision with a democratic spirit. This radical change ini view- 
point will continue to meet serious resistance by those who find the 
new ideals at variance with those which have guided their organization. 
Charles L. Spain, in speaking of the deficiencies of the elementary 
principal, has stated that these principals “are faced with the alterna- 
tive of bringing their training up to date or of having their adminis- 
trative and supervisory ability challenged bv a large group of scientifi- 
cally trained young teachers who are now leaving our higher training 
schools.” 1 

\ arious attempts have been made to describe tfie major functions of 
the secondary school principal. The majority of the principles which 
have been evolved center around three major functions, namely: 
Leadership, administration, and supervision. The qualities of leader- 
ship have been previously discussed ; hence the findings piVsenfcd 
in this chapter will tv confined to administrative and supervisory ^ 
functions' 

The conclusions drawn by Professor Davis as a result of his extensive 
study describe the outstanding functions of the secondary* school 
principal as follows: (1) To formulate a vision and a policy for the 
school over which he^presides and to communicate this vision to his 
entire staff of assistants. (2) To lead in the formation of ways 
and means for realising their vision and policy. (3) To supervise 
instruction, inspire teachers and pupils, coordinate and articulate 
efforts, and sdcure unity of spirit and practice. (4) To serve as the 
school’s accredited agent before the public and to enlighten and advise 
the public in rospect to what the schools are undertaking, what they 
are achieving, what are their needs, and what education truly signifies. 
(5) To share confidences with his teachers and pupils, capitalize their 

1 Seventh Yearbook of thc'Uepartment of Elementary School Principals. 

* 8paln, O. L.: Dofrolt Educational Bulletin, 12; Sep.’s, April, 1929. 
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intelligence and enthusiasm, delegate to them as large and •as many 
responsibilities as circumstances permit, and integrate and unify the 
work of the entire school. 3 * * * 

Numerous professional contributions of recent date have treated the 
administrative and supervisory aspects of public instruction quite 
extensively in terms of the changed conception of the principalship. 
From the administrative point of view the practical contribution by 
C'ubberley * has great value for the principal in service or the principal 
in training. Outstanding in the field of supervision are the contri- 
butions by Barr and Burton, * Ayer and Barr, # and Uhl and others. 7 

Administrative Organization 

The discussion of the administrative policies and practices of the 
junior high school principal involves an analysis of the administrative 
personnel and the extent to which certain duties devolve upon these 
functionaries, the extent to which the principals employ this time 
for various duties, the limits of the administrative powers of the 
principals, and the administrative policies practiced by the principals 
in administration of their schools: 

Officers in the administrative organization of the junior high school . — To 
what extent has the junior high school principal employed the per- 
sonnel of his school in the administration of the school? Table 36 
presents a distribution of principals having various officers in the 
administration of their schools. 


Table 36 . — Officers in the administrative organization of the junior high school 


Officer j 

. • & 

I 

rioi 

ii 

« of sc 

III 

hool 

IV 

V 

Total 

Tota 

per 

cent 

1 

t 

s 

! 4 

ft 

1 

7 

8 

Assistant principal: 

Man . . 

2 

6 

10 

20 

52 

~ 90 

20.5 

Woman 

6 

5 

20 

44 

65 

140 

31.8 

Both. 



4 

2 

22 

28 

6.4 

Oean of bnvs _ 


4 

ft 

18 

8 

35 

8.0 

1 Jean of girls _ 


5 

12 

2ft 

24 

67 

15.2 

Tent'lifers’ council j 

2 

5 

14 

31 

36 

88 

20.0 

Student board in control of stinlent affairs 

2 

10 

ay 

45 

77 

179 

40.7 


A greater percentage of the principals have women assistants. 
Lundbcrg 8 shows that 17.9 per cent of the assistant principals in his 

1 Davis, O. 0.: The duties of hlgh-school principals. 

« Cubborley, E. P.: The principal and his school. 

1 Barr, A. N., and Burton, W. II.: The supervision of Instruction. 

1 Ayer, F. C., and Barr, A. 8.: The organisation of supervision, 

7 Uhl, W. L., and oihtra: The supervision of secondary subjects. 

1 Lundberg, L. !>.: Personal coinmiMi lent Inn. 
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study were men and 82.1 per cent were women. Considering the 
ratio of men to women in the position of assistant principal in the 
present study, 39.1 per cent were men and 60.9 per cent were women. 
Only 6.4 per cent of the principals report both a man assistant and 
a woman assistant and these instances 'are naturally in the largest 
schools. Whether the 41.4 per cent not reporting have no assistant 
principals is uncertain. 

The changed interest in education away from the teaching of subject 
matter to the teaching of boys and girls has evolved a new r functionary 
in second ary -school administration, the dean of boys and girls. In- 
creased enrollments and extensive curricula have multiplied to the 
point where one person, namely, the principal, could no longer meet 
the duties involved in an effective manner. The number of principals 
indicating the employment of a dean of boys or a dean of girls is 
surprisingly low. Less than 8 per cent employ a dean of boys and 
15.2 per cent employ a dean of girls. There is the possibility that 
counsel work is cared for in a home-room organization. A teachers’ 
council was mentioned by exactly one-fifth of the principals reporting. 

Current literature is full of references to student participation in 
the activities of the school. Creative learning and the self-directed 
plan of teaching which have been treated in a variety of well-known 
professional books of recent date tend to characterize the school as 
a social training ground. 

The principals reporting in tW present study indicate that in 40.7 
per cent of the schools there are student boards in control of student 
affairs. ThA is an increasing* tendency for the student bodies in 4 
the larger schools to be organized for the control of student affairs. 
Whether the student-affairs organization is an expediency in adminis- 
trative practice will be largely determined by the wise guidance of 
those vested with the responsibility of counseling the organization. 

Secretarial aidjor tlie junior high school principal . — For a long time, 
the principal perceived his position as largely a clerical function. 
Probably too many principals still have this same conception of their 
work. However, the growth of enrollments has necessitated a 
scientific system of organization of perfunctory office routines. A 
recent series of studies by Keavis and Woellner 0 has discussed certain 
aspects of secondary-school administration, such as office hours, 
office organization, use of labor-saving devices, systematic filing of 
professional materials, and the procedures employed .in conferring 
and communicating with pupils, parents, and teachers. They found 
that practically one-half of the 441 schools reporting had a full-time 
clerk in the office; only two schools had naif-time clerks; all the 
other schools had two or more office clerks. To what extent is the 

• Keavis, W. (\, and Woellner, Kobert: Tbe series begins In School Keview, vol. 26, No. 8, October, 1928» 
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office of the junior high school principal supplied -with office secre- 
taries? 


Table 37. — Principals reporting full-time ami part-time secretaries in school offices 


i 

(’lass of school 



1 

Secretaries 

i 


i i 

Total 

Total 

per- 

centage 

! 1 

II 

III IV 1 V 



1 * 

! 

I 

1 

4 5 6 

7 

8 

I 

full-time. 1 

;> 

| 30 111 I2fi 

273 

02.0 

Part-time - 

1 » 

i 

\ 2U 31 12 

71 

16. 1 


All of the schools reporting with enrollments in excess of 251 pupils 
appear to he provided with secretarial help in the office. The smaller 
schools are practically without secretarial aid and the assumption 
follows that the principal perforins the routine duties. Even in the 
small schools, if the principal devotes the necessary time to super- 
vision, he will have little time to care for sucl* office routine as an 
office secretary can perform. The chief danger in the. provision of 
ample secretarial aid is the inability of the principal to utilize the 
time saved toward more productive duties, such as supervision. 
Adequate training and the will to supervise will have to he a part of the 
consideration in the wisest use of any principal’s time. Merely relief 
from office routine is no guarantee that the time thus made available 
will be utilized to the best, advantage. 

Distribution of the junior high school principal's time to mriovs 
duties — -“There has been some tendency in the educational world in 
recent years to accept the typical ns the standard. Although such a 
practice will often have something to commend it, there arc occasions 
on which it is indefensible.” 10 

Each school in any study is a problem unto itself. Any attempt 
to define a standard of practice as a measure of proficiency may not 
determine the most desirable practice for all schools.- One standard, 
may fit a school in a given system nnd in other schools in the same 
system be inapplicable in many respects. The tendencies of practice 
presented are therefore not standards to be accepted without question 
as recommended procedure. 

A distribution of the number of principals reporting the number of 
minutes which they devote to various^ duties daily is presented in 
Table 38 according to the classes of schools. 

»»Koos, L. V.: Tfaejunlor high school, p. 4X4. 
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1 able 38 . — Distribution of the junior high school principal's time to various duties 

in terms of minute h 


Duty and minutes 


Class of school 


ill IV 



- 1 

4 

1 2 

3 

4 

•f 

Insi>ection building: „ 


> | 

1 

i 

i 


1 to 30. 



32 

M ; 


31 to (to 

Cl (Ml 


:i ^ 

* i 

A ! 


91 to 120 

Median 

Teaching regular classes 

1 to 30 

31 to 60 

61 to 90 

91 to 120 

121 to 150 

151 to ISO 

1X1 to 210 "W 

211 to 240 : . 

241 to 270 . 

271 to 30 0 

301 to 330 

331 to 360 I. 

Malian 

Supervising instruction: 

1 to 30 

31 to 60 

61 to 90 

91 to 120 

121 to 150 

151 to 180 

161 to 210 

211to 240 , 

241 to 270 

' 271 to 300 

aoito.Tvo . 

331 to 360 

Median 

Taking charge of session room: 

1 to 30. 

31 to 60 

61 to 00 

91 to 120 ;; ;;;;;;;; 

Median 

Hout ine olTlce dut ies (corresinindenoe, records, etc ) : 

1 to 30 . 

31 to 60 

61 to 90 

01 to 120..... 

121 to 150 

151 to 180 

181 to 210 

211 to 240 •' 

241 to 270 

271 to 300 

Median 

Holding conferences with teachers: 

It 30 

3i vo 60 ; 

61 to 90 

91 to 120 

121 to 150 

151 to 180 

Median 

Interviewing pupils: 

1 to 30 « .. 

31 to 60 

61 to 90 

91 to 120 

i2i to 150 

Median 

Interviewing callers: 

1 to 30 

31 to 60 

61 to 90 

91 to 120 

Median 

Attending student activities: 

1 to 30 

31 to 60.; 

Median 


5 1 
3 ! 
1 


4 

15 


11 

II 

3 

10 


16 i 

10 

*3 


106 

14 


16 

32 

21 

36 

6 

H 

3 


12 

45 

16 

37 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 I 

1 i 


88 

32 

2 

2 


Total 


63 

14 

1 


IK 

39 

21 

13 

3 

3 


40 

54 


57 

39 

1 

1 


65 


10 

32 

17 

23 

6 

3 

1 

1 

2 


13 


276 

39 

2 

1 

17.3 

16 

33 

7 

16 

3 
12 

6 

1 

4 

3 
2 
2 

7k 0 

47 

101 

57 

K3 

22 

16 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

67. 1 

41 

12 

4 

4 

20 0 

57 

136 

52 

71 

6 

10 

1 

4 

1 

1 

76.4 

146 

151 

24 

9 

1 

1 

35 ? 1 

149 

155 
• 19 
13 

a* 

228 

87 

3 

4 

21.2 

198 

28 

17.2 
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Table 38 . — Distribution of the junior high school principal's time to various duties 

in terms of minutes — Continued 


I 

* 

('lass of school 



Duty ami minute j 

* 



Total 

l 

1 II i 111 

IV 

, V 


1 

2 * i._. 4 _ 

5 

1 *_ 

7 

Civic and oul-of-sclioal professional work: 

! 1 i 


1 


1 to 30 

1 15 , » 

71 

i 45 

161 

:\\ to fio 

1.., 1 3 

11 

9 

23 

Ml to 90 ... 


1 

i 1 

2 

Median 




18.0 

< Mhcr duties 

| 

1 



1 to ;m r 

4 10 23 

43 

37 

117 

;:i to tin 

i 3 10 13 

31 

17 

; 72 

Id to . 

' 2 | 0 

1 10 

Hi 

1 » 

•d ti» i jo . 

1 1 

i 4 

* 

11 

IJl to 1.50 

l 1 i 

1 

1 

4 

l-’d to l NO . 

1 

* 1 

1 

3 

IM to 210 

i 

| 1 


! 1 

.Median 




30.4 

No resjHinSC . . . - 

j 5 7 10 

I 31 

31 

; no 


A total of the median number of minutes devoted to various duties 
by junior high school principals gives a 6-hour and 38-minute working 
day. The most important activity from the point of time consumed 
is teaching regular classes. Teaching consumes three hours and a 
half of the median principal’s time in schools of Class I, two hours in 
Class 11, 70 minutes in Class III, 50 minutes in Class IV, and 24 
minutes in Class V. For all<^*sses combined the median time devoted 
to teaching amounts to 78 minutes, or one-fifth of the school day. 

The second most important duty from the standpoint of time is 
routine office work. There is a gradual and consistent inerelfhe 
from the small schools to the largest schools in the amount of time 
devoted to office work. The median time devoted to routine office 
work in the small schools is only 34 minutes while the largest schools 
report a median of 54 minutes devoted to office routine. 

Supervision of instruction ranks third in the amount of time spent^ 
The small-school principal devotes less time to supervision than does 
the principal in the large school. Thirty minutes each day is the 
median time spent on supervision in the small schools while the 
principal in the largest schools devotes a median of 77 minutes daily 
to supervision. 

Holding conferences with teachers ranks fourth in amount of time 
spent. Less time is used for this duty by principals of the smaller 
schools. The median time spent on this duty in all schools combined 
was 35.1 minutes a day. 

Interviewing pupils ranked fifth in time consumed, with the prin- 
cipal in the largest school devoting more time to this duty than the 
principal in the smaller schools. The median time for all schools 
combined was 34.8 minutes daily. 

The remaining duties arranged in descending order according to 
the median time consumed are as follows: Other duties, 30.4 minutes; 
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interviewing callers, 21.2 minutes; taking charge of session room, 
20 minutes; civic and out-of-school activities, 18 minutes; inspecting 
building, 17.3 minutes; attending student activities, 17.2 minutes. 

Eikenberrv * 11 reported that the high-school principals in his study 
devoted 188 minutes, or 37 per cent, of their school day, to teaching- 
which assumed first rank in terms of time consumed. .Routine office 
work ranked second with 40 minutes as the median time consumed. 
Supervision of instruction ranked third with 30 minutes as the median 
time spent. The median numbers of minutes devoted to other 
duties in his report occur in the following descending frequency; 
Supervision of study hall, 33 minutes; holding conferences with pupils, 
31 minutes; conferences with teachers, 22 minutes; school correw)ond- 
dence, 19 minutes; discipline, 17 minutes; community relationships. 
10; conferences .with parents., 9; inspecting building, 9; diree-tiirg 
social alFairs, 9; and entertaining visitors, 4. It is to he noted that 
in terms of time spent, the three most important functions indicated 
in Professor Eikenberry’s study are in the same sequence as the three 
greatest functions of the junior high school principals reported in the 
present study. , 

McNeely Vi reported the activities of junior high school principals 
with a summary in terms of the number of hours per week and the 
percentage of the total time devoted to each activity. His conclusion 
was that “18 per cent of the principal’s time goes to routine office 
work, 8 per cent to disciplinary prohlems, 7.4 per cent to matters 
which should be delegated ; in all, 32 per cent of his total time is taken 
up in activities to which he should devote little time. Not that these 
things do not have to be done, but does the principal have to do 
them”? 

A comparison of the findings in the various studies reported reveals 
unanimity of practice with regard to the relative amount of time 
which is devoted to various duties. There is too much agreement 
upon the large percentage of time devoted to duties at the expenso 
of the most important function of the principal, that of supervision. 
If we accept the criterion that* the improvement of teaching is the 
chief function of the junior high school principal, it is obvious that 
principals will have to be better trained for this function, and the will 
to supervise must be present with the principal. Charles L. Spain, 
writing in the Detroit Educational Bulletin for April, 1929, states 
that — 

There is a tendency to multiply administrative machinery and reports (which) 
may offer an obstacle to more attention to su|>crvision of instruction on the part 
of principals. * * ♦ In Detroit, where full-time clerks are supplied Tn schools 
having 800 pupils or more, it was found that often the time saved was not used 

11 Eikenborry r D. S.: Status of the high-school principal, pp. 61-53. 

11 McNeely, J. O.: The activities of Junior high school principals in California. (See Table 13, p. lfe) 
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for supervision of instruction but for more administration. The chief influence 
seems to be the attitude of the principal himself. TC he Ims the will to supervise, 
he seems to be able to do so. 13 

Administrative powers of junior high school principals . — In the organ- 
ization of the administrative and supervisory functions in American 
schools, the superintendent is recognized as the nominal head. The 
superintendent, however, does not exist independent of the principal, 
nor is the principal independent of the superintendent. Their posi- 
tions are complementary in the organization and administration of 
the system of public instruction. Cubberley 14 has stated that*— a- 

It is primarily the function of the superintendent to think and to plan and to 
lead; it is primarily the function of the principal to execute plans and to follow 
uud to support. It is also the function of the superintendent of schools to f>ass 
upon and decide the more important matters referred to him from the schools 
ami by the school board; it isThe function of the principal to decide its many 
matters of a local nature ns is possible, and to refer for decision only the more 
important questions to the central ofTicc above. «- 

To what extent is the initiative for the performance of various 
duties vested in the junior high school prineipal? The principals 
answering the questionnaire wore asked to indicate the professional 
powers wherein they exercised “exclusive,” “cooperative,” or “not 
at all” rights. By “exclusive” is meant sole authority; by “co- 
operative,” in conjunction with the superintendent; by “not at all,” 
no power to initiate. Table 39 is a distribution of the total returns 
indicating the degree of power for the performance of the various 
duties. a 


Table 39 . — \ umber of principals having exclusive , cooperative , or no power in the 
performance of curious professional pincers 


Power 

Exclu- 

sive 

< 'ooi>- 
enitive 

Not at 
all . 


I 

I 

4 

Interviewing candidates for teaching posilions 

Recommending new teachers for apiwintincnt . . . . 

20 

275 

136 

17 

294 

94 

Selecting substitute teachers.. ... 

7ft 

215 

121 

Recommending nroinot ion of teachers. . . . ... 

33 

335 

40 

Recommending Increase of teacher's salary , 

1ft 

196 

190 

Recommending susj>en.sion and dismissal of teachers . 

23 

345 

40 

Preparation of the course of study 

Selection of textbooks 


350 

40 

25 

339 

50 

Making syllabi of Instruction 

28 

313 

5H 

Preparation of requirements for graduation 

37 

21ft 

9ft 

Formulating and presenting a financial hudget 

15 

114 

263 

Recommending public polices and programs of the school 

48 

297 

K 

Selection of school equipment 

26 

333 

Sujiervisory control of commencement exercises.... 

208 

113 

34 

Supervisory control of student activities 

307 

97 

4 

Supervisory controLof all student funds 

Selection of own nwtant administrator t. 

300 

lft8 

12 

64 

186 

78 

Determination of general policies of organisation and administration of own 

school.. .... . ______ ... 

163 

239 

7 

Control of Janitorial staff 

lift 

249 

48 

Calling separate teacher meetings 

34ft 

30 

4 


u Spain, Charles L.: Teaching as a floe art, the principal's contribution, p. 6. 
m Cubberley, £. P.: The principal and his school, p. 10. 
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There is a dominant tendency for the principal of the junior high 
school to execute various professional powers in cooperation wi.th the 
superintendent. He is responsible for the execution of plt^hs, (he 
administration of established practices, and the support of p 
mined, policies. This conclusion does not preclude the assumption 
that the principal initiates and cooperates in the formation of c/ertain 
policies which he is to follow'. His capacity should be that of 
the cooperative determination of all policies. 

There arc a few powers which are vested almost exclusively in 
the junior high school principal. The right to call separate teacher 
meetings was noted by 34G principals, or approximately 81 por cent 
of the principals reporting; 307, or 71.4 percent, report supervisory 
control of student activities; 70 per cent report control of nji student 
funds; 48 per cent report exclusive control of commencement, exer- 
cises; 37.9 per cent report exclusive control of the determination of 
the general organization and administration of the school; and 27 
per cent report independent control of the janitorial sniff. 

Four functions stand out in the totals in which principals have no 
initiative. More than three-fifths, or G1.2 per cent 
the formulation and presentation of a financial but 
reported no power in the recommending of ap ii 
salary; 31.4 per cent have no initiative in interviewing candidatcs/or 
teaching positions; and 28.1 per cent have no |<myor in selecting/Sub- 
stifeute teachers. In the preparation of roquircinonis for graduation, 
22.3 per cent of the principals report nq, power; 2l.uWr ceuX report 
no initiative- in the recommendation of new teachers fon appointment. 
The other powers in which the principals have no part wfre mentioned 
in less than 14 por cent frequencies. There is a general indication in 
the smallest schools t hat the principals are vested with fewer powers 
than are the principals in the larger schools. 

Since there is a definite tendency for the principal to be cooperatively 
involved in the administrative and supervisory control of his school, an 
attempt was made to ascertain whether the principal attended board 
meetings when junior high school matters were discussed. Ninety- 
five per cent of the principals responded on this item. Nearly four- 
fifths of them reported nonattendance at board meetings. Principals 
of larger schools less generally than principal- of smaller schools 
attended board lncet^gs at which junior high school matters were 
considered. 

\ . \ , 

Supervisory Activities of Junior^High School Principals 

Supervision as a professional activity is a component part of 
modern educational practice. Barr and Burton 16 have established 
an outline of the field of supervision largely in terms of the improve- 

11 Barr» A. 8., and Burton, W. II,; The Supervision of Instruction, Chapter I, pp, 1-26, 
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mcnt of instruction. The- assumption that the primary function 
of supervision is improvement of the teaching act, and the final aim 
is teacher growth, leads to an analysis of the supervisory activities of 
junior high school principals. 

Although there is an accepted belief that supervision is the primary 
function of the principal, the principals in the present study have 
indicated that a greater portion of their time is devoted to the teaching 
of regular classes and to routine office work than to supervision. 

Supenisory visits. — Approximately two-fifths of the principals 
have no definite schedules for supervisory work. The 5 per cent 
not indicating any schedule may also belong to this group. 'Slightly 
more than one-fifth, or 21.4 per cent, make supervisory visits biweekly, 
one-fifth report monthly visitation, S.9 per cent visit bimonthly, 
and 8.6 report daily visits. Slightly more than 2 per cent indicate 
visits on one or two occasions during a term. 

/How long does the principal spend in the classroom on his super- 
visory visits? A distribution of the length of visits to the classroom 
/ is presented in Table 40. 


Tabl k 4 0 . — Lrugt h of x u perviso r\j vis its to t each ers 




Classes of schools 




Length nr visits in minutes 





Tot ul ' 

Totnl 

I 

11 

111 IV 

! v * 

i 

I>er cent 

* 

1 

i 

I 

Z 

i 

5 

. 

i 4 5 1 

1 1 

6 

1 

*7 

8 

Kn5 ...... 




1 

i 1 

1 4 1 7 | 

h ~ 

5 

l 

20 

4.5 

fitn 10 • 

l 

t 

i 14 20 

10 

07 

15.2 

II to 15 . . . . 

l 

4 

1 15 15 

13 

4H 

10. 9 

16 to 20 . . . ... . j 


#> 

5 20 

Li 

44 

10.0 

21 t o 25 . 


1 

•> 

0 

0 

2.0 

2 n tn :to 

l 

1 1 

17 30 

23 

82 

18.6 

3110 35 

l 

1 

... 2 

1 

5 

1. 1 

3fl to 40 ... *. 

l 

4 

10 11 

M 

34 

7.7 

4) to 45 

2 

2 

2 10 

K 

! 24 

15 

5.5 

46 to 50/ 

1 

1 

4 0 

3 

* 3.4 

51 to 60 . .. * 

4 10 

a 

19 

4.3 

No response 

(4 

.5 

1 * 

20 

1 73 

16.6 
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Approximately two-fifths of the principals report, supervisory visits 
of 20 minutes or less in length. Another fifth of the principals indi- 
cate visits between 21 and 30 minutes in length. Qfily 22 per cent 
report supervisory visits of 30 to GO minutes; 16. G per cent did not 
respond. The median number of minutes devoted to supervisory 
visits is 23. 

What record should be made of supervisory visits and conferences? 
Can the" assumption be made that a supervisory visit is so inconse- 
quential and perfunctory that no further attention is to bo paid to’ 
questioned practices? Certainly the memory is an inadequate instru- 
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input, folr such detail*. Of tl\p principals reporting; only 41.6 per cent 
make record of their supervisory visits, and only 26.6 per cent record 
the results of conferences on teaching. Although a large number of 
those indicating a system of records for visits and conferences specified 
the use of such records in the case of unsatisfactory teachers, there is 
a fallacy in such procedure. Few teachers have attained such perfec- 
tion in classroom instruction that their techniques can not be improved* 
In all justice- to the teacher a record should he made of every super- 
visory visit and conference, and the principal can scarcely justify the 
time spent on supervision without tangible evidence as a measure of 
the results accruing from the supervisory aid which he purports to give. 

Superrisory methods for impronny teachers iti a# ’nice . — What arc the 
methods of imparting the suggestions which grow out of the princi- 
pal’s supervisory visit to the teacher in the classroom? Table 41 
presents a distribution of the responses according to classes of schools. 


1 abi.e 41. ~ s - Mclhoil* of /in scaling suggestions to the teachers hi/ the / irincipals 


Method of presenting suggestions 


( 'loss nfsrhotil 


III IV 
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i 
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- - 10 
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Wrillcn . 


4 

6 

Hi ! 
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No response 
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I 

I Total 

— . ~ — j per 

V 1 Tol nl w,t 


6 7 | K 

f 

" - J - 

1W :«!»« 7«ffi ; 

2d 70 ' IK 0 

I II 2.5 
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Most, oHhe principals in this study, 76.5 per cent, talk over the 
work observed on supervisory visits in personal conference rather 
than present their suggestions in writing. Draper' 18 reported that 
the principals in his study used the oral method of giving suggestions 
to teachers subsequent to supervisory visits. 

What is the nature of the comments which principals present to 
their teachers following a supervisory visit? Constructive suggestion^ 
were used by ,9 1.4 per cent of the principals and 67.1 per cent, indicated 
weaknesses in the work observed. Davis 17 found that the-principals 
in his study offered constructive criticisms in preference to indicating 
weaknesses in the work observed. 

The spirit of supervision is more vital and fundamental in the 
improvement of instruction and the teacher in service than innumer- 
able visits and various techniques. True progress is made when the 
teacher seeks the supervisory aid of his principal on his own initiative. 
To what extent, do the junior high school principals encourage their 
teachers to seek advice on supervisory matters? The responses to 

'• Roberts and Draper. IIig;h-8ohool principal as administrator p. 14& 

,T Davis, C. 0.: Junior high school education, p. 346. 
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the foregoing question indicate that the principals strive to develop 
an attitude of cooperation in supervision. Four hundered and ten 
of the principals indicated that they encouraged teachers to seek 
advice in supervisory matters. ; 

In order that the emphasis placed on various devices for the improve- 
ment of instruction might be ascertained, the principals were asked 
to indicate the devices which they employed most extensively. There 
was no significant difference in the practices in various classes of 
schools, hence the total number, and per cent indicating each practice 
.are shown in Table 42. 


TapU> 42. — X umber and per cent of principals employing various techniques for * 

the improvement of instruction 


Techniques 


I 

N uni- 
ln»r 

l 


Individual conference with touchers 372 
Classified ion and adJusimtMit of pupils. 325 


Classroom observation » 300 

Teachors’ meetings 291 

Tests aud examinations 1 224 


Department heads meet with their stall f 150 


Tor 

cent 

Techniques 

i 

Ntini-j 

ber 

Per 

cent 

s a. r» 

('caching pupils 

104 

23.0 

73.11 | 

1 iiMiionstnUiou Leaching. 

74 

10. 8 

!»M 2 : 

l 1 Kxperlmental study 

1 Visitation for teachers 

13 

3.0 

m. i | 

4 

.9 

«).w ! 

34.1 | 

: Sidf-rnling by teachers 

— 55 — » 

2 

.5 


Individual conferences with teachers was reported in the greatest 
frequency, as a method used ItJV the improvement of instruction. An 
administrative technique, classification and adjustment of pupils, 
was noted ip second frequency with 73.9 per cent of the principals 
indicating this device; 68.2 per cent indicated classroom observation, 
or supervision; teachers’ meetings came fourth in frequency being 
noted by 66.1 per cent; tests and measflrements came fifth, 50.9 per 
cent; the remaining techniques were noted in lower frequencies. 

The utilization of supervisQry visits and conferences for the im- 
provement of instruction has previously been noted. The emphasis 
placed on teachers' meetings as%a device for the improvement of 
instruction calls for an analysis of the frequency of teacher meetings 
and the purposes for which they are held. 


Table 43. — Frequency of teacher meetings 


Frequency 

Number 

Per cent 

— . m 

Frequency 

Number 

Per cent 

Irregular 

30 

8.2 

Monthly •„<, 

120 

27.3 

Biweekly 

17 

3.6 

Two months 

7 

J. 0 

Weokly 

130 

29.5 

No response 

30 

0.8 

Bimonthly 

100 

22.7 





Almost 30 per cent of the principals report teacher meetings on a 
weekly schedule; 27.3 per cent hold meetings monthly; 22.7 per cent 
* call teacher meetings every two weeks. These three schedules 
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account for approximately 80 per cent of the principals reporting. 
Few of the principals indicate a practice of holding teacher meetings 
on an irregular schedule. 

« The frequency of the teacher meeting is not significant when treated 
independently of the purpose of the meeting. Principals were there- 
fore .asked to check the chief purposes for which the meetings were 
called. The total number and per cent reporting the purposes of 
their teacher meetings are presented in Table 44. 


Table' 44. Number and per cent of principals indicating various purposes oj 

, teacher meetings 


Purpose 

! 

Num-| 
ber « 

i 

Per 

cent 

1 

Purpose 

Nuiu- Per 
ber cent 

Administrative detail and policies. . 

.. 203 | 

46. 1 

Spirit 

28 | 6 4 

Professional study and growth 

Oeneral problems 

Methods. 

.. 103 

23,4 

( umruluin 

3 

-- “ i 

12.5 

Meeting with superintendent 

1 !2 

15 3.4 

t 

-- 32 

7.3 

No response 


J 
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In spite of the great emphasis placed on teacher meetings in Table 
44 as a means of improving ’instruction, there is evidence that 46.1 
per cent of the principals use their teacher meetings for discussions 
of administrative details and policies. Approximately 31 per cent of 
the principals reported purposes which might he characterized as 
definite attempts to improve the teacher as an instructional agent. 
The other purposes may well be qoestioned as contributing factors to 
the improvement of instruction in any direct manner. 

Methods which ^principals employ to encourage teachers to attend 
summer school for professional improvement are a final factor having 
a supervisory import. Table 45 is a distribution of the various 
means reported in terms of total number and per cent. 

Table 45 .—Methods used by principals to encourage teachers to attend summer 

school 


Method 

L 


Salary increase 

Personal conference.. 
Professional growth.. 

Promotion! 

By example 

Regulations 

Distribute catalogues 


Number 

1 Per cent 

137 

i 

31.1 

67 

13.0 

45 

10.0 

20 

4.6 ; 

19 

4.3 

17 

3.9 | 

16 

3.6 , 


Method 


Suggest s|>ecrflc courses. 

Certificate extension 

Tenure extension 

Impossible on salary... w 

No methods 

Will not encourage 

No response. 


Number Per cent 


l 

9 2.1 

7 I 1.6 

3 i * 7 

1 I .2 

52 1 1.2 

32 i 7. 3 

25 i 5.7 


Salary increase is held out as the chief incentive for teachers to 
continue professional preparation in summer school. Almost 13 
per cost of the principals utilize the personal conference as a moans to 
stimulate teachers to further preparation. An appeal to the need 
for professional growth was noted by 10 per cent of the principals; 
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promotion was stated ns an incentive by 4.5 per cent. Some of the 
principals distinctly object to the polioy of encouraging teachers to 
attend summer school. 1 Doubtless many teachers should not attend 
summer school year after year; nevertheless the growing needs of 
instruction warrant cqnstant contact with the newer aspects of educa- 
tion on the part of all teachers. 


♦ 


Summary 

1. More than half of the principals report having assistants, the 
majority of whom are women. A small number have deans of girls 
and a still smaller number, deans of boys. Twenty per cent have 
teachers' councils and 40 per cent have student boards in control of 
student affairs. More than half of the principals report a full-time 
secretary, and a few report a secretary for part-time work. 

2. In a median school day of 6 hours and 38 minutes’, the median 
amount of time devoted by the .principal to teaching is 78 minutes; 
the median time devoted to routine office work is 7G minutes; to 
daily supervision of instruction, 67 minutes. 

3. Seventy per cent or more of tho principals report that they 
have the right to call separate teachers’ meetings, that they have 
exclusive control of student activities and of student funds. Less 
than 50 per cent have control of commencement exercises, of the deter- 
mination of the general organization and administration of their / 
own school, and of the janitorial staff. 

4. The principals report having a part in the following functions in 
descending frequency: Selecting substitute teachers, interviewing 
candidates for teaching positions, recommending of increases in 
teachers’ salaries, and formulation of the financial budget.. 

5. Only 21.7 per cent of the principals indicated attendance upon 
board meetings wherein junior high school matters were discussed. 

6. Two-fifths of the principals have no supervisory schedule. One- 
! fifth report biweekly visitations; another fifth, monthly visitations. 

i Most of the principals talk over the supervisory visits in personal 
conference rather than present their suggestions in writing. Con- 
structive suggestions are offered in the majority of the cases. • 

7. Principals report in decending frequency tho following techniques 
i for improving instruction: Individual conferences with teachers, 

• classification, and adjustment of pupils, classroom observation, 

teachers’ meeting, test, and examinations. 

8. Less than a third of the principals hold weekly teachers’ meet- 
ings; about a fourth report monthly schedules; and approximately a 
fifth hold meetings bimonthly. The purposes of the meetings are 
in order of dimes mentioned: Administrative detail and school 
policies, professional study and growth, general problems. 

i 
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&. Salary increase is the incentive held out to teachers by 31 per 
cent of the principals as an encouragement to Attend summer school. 
Some of the principals through personal conferences encourage 
teachers to attend; others appeal to their desire for professional 
growth; and still others “set the example.” 



> 


.* 
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Chapter VII. — Community and Professional Activities of 
Junior High School Principals 


Much stress has b£fen placed on the strategic position which the 
public-school administrator holds ns the liaison officer between the 
public schools and the community. The new social functions and 
community relations mean a new conception of the work of the prin- 
cipal. Professor Johnston describes the plnce of the principal in his 
relationships with the community ns the official representative of his 
school ns follows: 

The principal becomes the pivotal man in the system, ainolder of educational 
opinion and practice. Thus the position carries with it greater responsibilities 
and the school touches the community more vitally than ever before. In a new 
and peculiar sense the principal links the school aDd its internal affairs with those 
of the community. The administration of a wide and far-reaching vocational 
program implies close cooperation with the commercial and industrial interests 
of the community. 1 * 

The public schools are obviously a functional part of the community. 
The degree to which the schools achieve the purposes for which they 
are maintained depends to a large extent upon the wise leadership 
and the vision of those who direct the policies of the schools and those 
who administer the school policies. 

With tho great variety of social pressures, some with ulterior 
motives, which sock an outlet through the public schools, the contacts 
of the principal in his official capacity must, of necessity he made 
with discretion. There are certain organ izatiolWln every community 
which function as cooperative educational agencies. To what extent 
is the junior high school principal actively affiliated with theso 
interests? 

Community Contacts 

An attempt was made to determine the specific contacts by which 
the junior high school principal establishes a relationship between 
his schpol and the community. The principals were asked to check 
their contacts with several community activities. Table 46 shows the 
number of principals. engaging andnot engaging in various activities. 

1 Johnston, Newton, anti Pickoll: Junior senior high school administration, p. 354. 
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-X umber of principals engaging and not engaging in various community 

activities 


Activity 


I 


Yes No 


Assist with census of children of Junior high school ag-e _ ^ j r ^ 

School attendance officer responsible to. you for your pupils V/.W.V \ 3*9 

Active member of parent-teacher association of your school ' ’| 075 

Your work cooperatively ontaniied with city health department I " J 03 

Participate in church and social uplift agencies 3W 

Use newspapers to pive publicity to school policies and needs 374 

Recreational play to provide adequately for own health... ’ 286 


2i0 

138 

13 

24 

40 

W 



The majority of the junior high school principals do not assist with 
the census of children of junior high school age, although one-third 
of the principals perform this duty. In 12 per cent of the cases, the 
school attendance officer is not responsible to the principal for the 
pupils in the principal’s school. The fact that more than 81 per cent 
of the principals indicated direct responsibility to them on the part of 
the attendance officer bespeaks a high degree of cooperation in attend- 
ance work. Approximately G3 per cent of the principals arc active 
members of parent-teacher associations in their own schools. Less 
than 3 per cent of the principals indicated noncooperation with the 
city health department. Contact with social uplift agencies such as 
the church shows a high degree of cooperation, as practically 89 per 
cent of the principals participate in such social work. The newspaper 
is used extensively for publicity of school policies and school needs; 
less than 9 per cent fail to use the newspaper for publicity. Only 65 
per cent of the principals reported adequate recreational play to care 
for their health and 21 per cent were .certain that they lacked suffi- 
cient recreation for the best interests of their health. Whether the 
14 per cent not reporting this item were uncertain about their health 
needs is unknown. 

What are the specific recreational activities in which the junior 
high school principals engage? Since the nature of many games and 
sports involves social contacts, the divert ty of activities mentioned 
by the principals shows some of the social ns well as physical values 
derived from their recreational activities. The pertinency of the 
number engaged in different sports does not warrant a tabulation of 
the returns. The various activities reported occured in the following 
descending frequency: Hiking, 110; golf, 72; gardening and farming, 
53; gymnasium and playground, 49; baseball, 47; volleyball, 46; 
swimming, 40; basketball, 37; motoring and fishing, 35; hunting, 21; 
amusements, 19; boiling, 18; boating, 11.; scout work, 7; football 
and handball, 6; riding and billiards, 3; archery and horseshoes, 2; 
and dancing, 1. The variety of sports mentioned and the number 
engaged in each sport indicate that the junior high school principal 
engages in commendable activities for recreational purposes. Health 
is regarded as an essential for the adequate performance of any duty. 
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No principal can afford to jeopardize his success through careless 
neglect of his physical welfare. 

In every community there are a great number of social-civic 
organizations which aim to contribute to the betterment of society. 
One of the deep interests of most of the sendee organizations in any 
community is the subject of public education. The effectiveness of 
service organizations in furthering the cause of education is not 
obtained through action independent of the existing conditions in the 
school.; a close harmony of purpose and action on the p4R of the 
schools and the various complementary agencies is essential. As 
stated previously, the principal is in the pivotal position for the pro- 
motion and direction of the educational policies. Every oppor- 
tunity must be taken to educate the public to the needs of the school 
and to acquaint the community with the progress of the school. 

To w'hat extent is the junior high school principal a member of 
social-civic organizations in the community? In what community 
activities does he take part? Before what organizations does he 
appear to speak on educational topics? A distribution of the prin- 
cipals’ responses to these questions indicates the extent to which he 
attempts to acquaint the public with the schools, the things they are 
doing, and the things -that need to be done. 


Table -47 . — Membership of junior high school principals tin social civic clubs 


t 

Social-civic dub membership 


A 


None 

Mens’ dubs 

Civic league 

Kiwanis 

Literary and cullege clubs£. . . 
Chamber of Commerce... 

Lions ! 

Lodge * . 

Womens' club 

Rotary 

i 


* 


1 

Men Women 

Total 

1 l 

1 Social-civic club membership 

Men Women 

Total 

72 10 

! 

82 

American Legion 

13 ' 

13 

os ; 

65 i 

M uslc and art clubs 

1 8 3 

11 

53 . 6 

59 , 

Oolf and athletic clubg 

| *4 

4 

46 

46 1 

Child welfare . . 

1 £ 2 

3 

21 1 15 

36 

Young peoples' dub 

2 1 

3 

30 ; 2 

32 

Country club 

l 1 

2 

32 ! 

32 

Maryland Academy of 



30 1 1 

31 • 


7 1 

2 

| 27 

27 

Council of Sociology 

1 • 

l 

“! 

1 20 


1 



Practicably a fifth of the principals in the study stated that they 
had no sociahcivic club affiliations and 11 per cent did not respond. 
The 70 per cent indicating affiliation with some service club or other 
are connected with organizations with known high standards of pur- 
pose and deep interest in education. The junior high school principal 
has formed contacts which are invaluable in the promotion of public 
education. 


Table 48. — Community activities in whish junior high school principals actively 

participate 


Activity 


Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 

Olrls 

Community Chest 

Bed Cross 

T a M, C. A 




Mou 

Women 

Total 

Activity 

l 

211 

12 

223 

Church affairs 

1 Public health 

170 

25 

105 

1 Y. W. C. A 

161 

29 

100 

Holiday program*. 

34 


34 

W. C. T.U 


Men 

Women 

i 

Total 

. \ 

27 

i_ - 

27 

8 

4 

12 

...... 

6 

6 

4 


4 

1 


1 
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Due to "the inadequacies of the questionnaire method of reporting 
this type of data, a true picture of the community activities may not 
exist in the foregoing table. One can uot assume that only 27 of the 
440 principals engage in church work. The enlightening aspect of 
the table is the large number indicating active participation in Boy 
Scout, Camp Fire Girl, Community Chest, and Ked Cross work-. I 
One of the chief opportunities to foster and promote the purposes 
of the school arises in connection with speakiug engagements before 
organized bodies in the community. The principals reported the 
names of the organizations before which they appeared during the cur- 
rent year to speak on educational topics. Table 49 shows the fre*- 
queneies in which various organizations were mentioned. 

Table 49. Organization before which principals spoke on educational topics 

during current year 


Organization 


Parent-leathers’ association. . 
Professional education meet- 
ings 

Church 

Men’s club 

Civic league 

Ki wains 1 37 

Women’s club | 23 

Lions 27 

Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Q Iris | 24 


Number <ifni»i»rar- 
iiiu.es 


i 


Orgunbiition 


Number of appear- 
ances 


Men Women Total 


154 

94 

4H 

44 


13 

1 

1 


171 llolary 1 2*2 

Public-school addresses 

107 Lodge 

49 v m. c ■. a ; 

45 j Literary Clubs 1 

3H Patriotic meetings 

37 j W. (\ T. t 

31 1 Young peoples' club 

27 : Child welfare 

Radio 

25 ' 


Men 

L. 

| w omen 

Tol&l 

! 

22 


i 22 

15 

2 I 

i 17 

13 

2 ! 

! 15 

13 


13 

i 10 



10 
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8 

5 

2 1 

| 7 

" 

4 

r 

7 

5 

2 

1 
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The problem of school publicity has boon treated quite extensively. 
Alexander and Theisen * have stated the prineiples and practices for 
obtaining better school support. The principle of regular and con- 
tinuous publicity is exemplified in the speaking engagements reported 
in Table 49. The variety of contacts is more pertinent than the 
actual numbers reported; the principal needs to promote his school 
before organizations not closely related to school work. The parent- 
teachers associations and professional education meetings do not 
reach sufficient numbers of the lay public to guarantee a common 
understanding of the problems of education. 

The variety of activities and community interests of the junior 
high school principal presented in the foregoing discussion is sugges- 
tive of the contacts which provide an opportunity for the promotion 
of the best interests of education. The school administrator should 
be well versed in the problems of school publicity and the techniques 
of presenting the needs and the achievements of his school to the 
public. This implies a higher degree of professional training for the 
the principal in service. The training institutions can ill afford to 
neglect this phase in the preparation of public- 9 chool administrators. 

* Alexander, C., and ThoUen, W. W.: Publicity campaigns for better school support. 
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Professional Activities of the Junior High School Principals 

The profession of principal has advanced so rapidly that it is im- 
perative for every principal in servico to utilizo a variety of devices 
for self-improvement. New developments in school techniques 
appear constantly in current literature and the theme of most pro- 
fessional meetings centers* on scientific treatment of educational 
problems. An attempt to ascertain the extent to which the 
present junior high school principals keep contact with progress 
in education was made by tabulations showing the membership ' 
in professional organizations, the attendance upon various professional 
meetings, the professional magazines and publications read regularly, 
the nonprofessional magazines most frequently read, and the publica- 
tions of the principals. 

Professional organization membership of junior high school princi- 
pals . — The various professional organizations of local, sectional, and 
national scope have done much to promote the professional status 
of the personnel of the public schools. The values accruing from 
affiliation with professional organizations are well known. As a 
means of furthering the cause of education nnd the promotion of 
professional study and growth, there are few agencies which have 
achieved the tangible results so evident in the annals of the various 
organizations. Table 50 presents a distribution of the membership 
of junior high school principals in various professional organizations 
mentioned by 20 or more principals. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the principals indicated membership in 
the National Education Associat ion, 74 per eent in the State education 
associations, 48.4 per cent in parent-teachers’ associations, 46 per cent 
in local educational associations, and 46 per cent in schoolmasters’ 
clubs. Forty-three per cent of the principals belong to separate 
junior high school principal associations. Practically 30 per Cent 
of the principals are members of county educational units. The 
number mentioning membership in the department of Secondary 
School Principals and Phi Delta Kappa probably is not representative 
of the true membership in these bodies. •' 

Table 60 . — Membership of junior high school principals in various professional 


organizations 

Organization Fn*queney ol mention 

National Education Association 344 

State educational association ^ 327 

Parent-teachers’ association ---.- 267 

Ldcal educational association — 203 

Schoolmasters’ Club 203 

Junior high school principals, organization ~ 191 

County educational association 130 

Department of secondary school principals... — .... 77 

Phi Delta Kappa 22 * 
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■ Attendance of junior high school principals upon various professional 
meetings. Table 51 shows the attendance of junior high school prin- 
cipals upon various associations meetings in the current year of the 
questionnaire. The fact that the National Education Association 
meeting was that year held in Seattle, Wash., far removed from the 
large population centers, probably accounts for the small number in 
attendance upon that meeting. 


Tabu; 51. Attendance of junior high school principals upon various professional 


meetings 

Organiiation 

State educational association 

County or district associations 

Association of Secondary Principals 

National Education Association 
Junior High School Principals Association 

Department of Superintendence 

Schoolmasters 1 clubs 

City educational associations 

Special subject meetings 


Kroquoncy of mention 
249 
146 
90 
78 
52 
41 
41 
35 
34 


Comparison of Tables 50 and 51 indicates a wide variation betw een 
attendance upon meetings and membership in the various organiza- 
tions. Only State and district meetings show at tendances at all com- 
parably with indicated memberships. 

Professional literature read regularly by junior high school princi- 
pals— Professional literature has been evolved along the line of both 
general and specific interests. There are publications whidh appeal 
to practically every phase of public-school interests. Many princi- 
pals keep well versed in educational progress through their professional 
reading. Over one hundred w^ell-known professional magazines of 
national reputation were mentioned. 

Fifty-two per cent of the principals reported the Journal of the 
National Kducation Association as the professional magazine which 
they read regularly. The Seventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals reports 57.5 per cent of the elementary 
principals reading this journal regularly. 3 The State educational 
journals were second in popularity with 31.8 per cent indicating their 
State publication as regular professional reading. 

The School Review was reported third in frequency by 26 per cent 
of thd principals. Sixteen other magazines were mentioned by at 
least 20, per cent of the principals. The 440 principals in tho study 
listed 1,425 magazines, or an average of 3.2 magazines per principal. 

Nonprofessional magazines most frequently read regularly by junior 
high school principals— The reading of nonprofessional magazines 
provides an opportunity for the principal to keep in contact with 
public activities. Such reading is a diversion from technical literature 
and represents a worthy use of leisure time. 


i 

i 


! 

i 

! 

i 

i 


1 Seventh 1 ear book of the Department of Elementary 8chool Principals, op. ett. t p. 343, Table bH 
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There were 374 principals wh\> listod 1^136 titles of magazines, or an 
average of slightly moro than three magazines per principal. The 
Literary Digest ranks first in frequency df mention with practically* 
two-fifths of all the principals in the study reading it regularly. The 
American was reported by 27 per cent pf the principals. The Atlantic 
Monthly ranked third in frequency with 21.4 per cent of the principals 


reading this magazine regularly. 

The Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals reported the nonprofessional reading of supervising prin- 
cipals with a ranking of the magazines in the following descending 
frequencies of mention: Literary Digest, National Geographic, 

American, Saturday Evening Post, Atlantic Monthly, Harper s, Good 
Housekeeping, World’s Work, Ladies Home Journal, and the Nature 
Magazine. 4 

Publications of junior high school principals . — The principals were 
asked to indicate the titles of articles or hooks appearing under their 
names. ^ There were. 67 men principals and 6 women principals who 
indicated one or more articles which they had published. Classifica- 
tion of these articles according to fields of educational practice dis- 
closed that a large majority of them debit with the fields of adminis- 
tration, curriculum, and general education. 

The junior high school principal is neglecting the opportunity of 
writing for publication. A field as now as the junior high school is 
full of problems which principals are studying.. Many of the prob- 
lems upon which the principals experiment and the solutions obtained 
need to be published in order that the common interests of all junior 
high school principals may be served. There is a present need for a 
greater understanding of the issues which the junior high school 
principals face in the administration ami supervision of their schools. 

Most helpful boohs read during 1927 by junior high school princi- 
pals . — Another index of the professional interests of the junior high 
school principals is to be found in the professional books read during 
the year preceding the date of the questionnaire. Only 38 principals 
failed to indicate any books. The total number of books named was 
803, or an average of 2 per principal. An enumeration of all the 
hooks mentioned would represent practically all of the phases of 
public education. Of the 14 book? listed most frequently, 7 dealt 
specifically with the junior high school. 


Summary 

1. The majority of the principals reported that the school attend- 
ance officer is directly responsible to them for reports on pupils in the 
junior high schools; that they are members of the parent-teacher 
association; that their schools cooperate w T ith the city health depart- 

• Ibid., p. 344, Table 89. * 
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ment; that they engage in church and social uplift work; that the 
newspaper is used in their schools for publicity on school policies and 
school needs; and that they participate in adequate recreational play. 

2. Seventy per cent of the principals indicated affiliation with 
some service club connected with organizations of known high stand- 
ards of purpose and deep interest in education. 

3. One-half of the principals engage in Boy Scout or Camp Fire 
Girl w r ork. Over two-fifths report active' part in Red Cross and 
community-chest work. f 

4. Principals reported 19 different service organizations before 
which they appeared during the current year to speak on educational 
topics. Forty per cent spoke before parent-teacher meetings and 25 
per cent spoke before professional education meetings. 

>)'. More than /0 per cent of the principals reported membership in 
r the National Education Association and in the State education associ- 
ations. More than 40 per cent reported membership in parent- 
teat. her associations, local educational associations, schoolmaster 
clubs, and separate junto high school organizations. Thirty per 
cent were members of county educational organizations. 

6. Slightly more than 56 per cent of the principals indicated attend- 
ance at their State education association meetings, and one-third 
reported attendance at county or district meetings. 

7. The following journals are read regularly by thfc principals in 
descending frequency: Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion; State education journals; School Review. 

8. There were 3/4 principals who listed 1,136 titles of nonprofes- 
sional magazines which they read regularly. 

9. Sixty-seven men and 6 women principals indicated having pub- 
lished one or more articles. 

10. Books mentioned by the principals as most helpful, were in 
order: Touton and Struthers, Junior High School P?bcedure; Mor- 
rison, Practices of Teaching in tho Secondary Schools; Koos, The 
Junior High School; Davis, The Junior High School; McKown, Ex- 
tracurricular Activities. A total of 251 separate books was mentioned. 


/ 
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